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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Discussion on the Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was continued by the Security Council 
at its 112th meeting held on February 25 (see 
page 234). 
A 
At its 113th meeting, held on February 26, the 
Council began consideration of the United States 
proposal for trusteeship over the former Japanese 
mandated territory (see page 224). 
A 
On February 27, the Council appointed a Sub- 
Committee of three to examine all the available 
evidence concerning the United Kingdom com- 
plaint against Albania on the Corfu Channel inci- 
dents and to report to the Council not later than 
March 10. The Sub-Committee held its first meet- 
ing on March g (see page 219). 
A 
In Salonika, the Security Council’s Balkan Com- 
mission of Inquiry heard witnesses called by the 
Greek Government in support of the Greek case. 
On March 1, an investigation team visited the 
Pavlos Mellas Prison near Salonika. (see page 227). 


A 

On February 28 the Military Staff Committee 
announced that it had completed a study of the 
principles governing the employment of the armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council 
by Members. It has begun consideration of the 
other principles which govern the organization of 
the United Nations armed forces. 


A 

The Drafting Committee of the Preparatory 
Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, which convened at Lake 
Success on January 20 for the purpose of revising 
and editing a draft Charter for the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization, completed its task 
on February 25 (see page 239) . 


A 
The Temporary Sub-Commission on Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas—Far East 
Working Group, and its two sub-groups, met in 
closed session on February 25, 26, 27, 28 and March 
3 and continued examinations of the draft report 
prepared by the Secretariat. 
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The fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council convened at Lake Success on February 28. 
After re-electing Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India 
as President of the Council for a further year, it 
elected its other officer, adopted its agenda and 
adjusted its rules of procedure to conform with 
decisions of the General Assembly. At meetings 
on February 28, March 1 and g the Council re- 
ferred the report of the Narcotics Commission to 
a committee; accepted the General Assembly recom- 
mendation that the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, as well as other non-governmental organi- 
zations in the same category of consultative status 
with the Council, be given the right to submit 
questions for inclusion in the Council’s provisional 
agenda, and appointed an ad hoc committee to 
make recommendations for a new rule of pro- 
cedure to give effect to the General Assembly recom- 
mendation. It decided also to establish an Economic 
Commission for Europe and appointed a com- 
mittee to make recommendations concerning its 
terms of reference and membership; it took note 
of the Secretary-General’s report on the work of 
the Co-ordination Committee and of the report of 
the Special Technical Committee on Post-UNRRA 
Relief (see pages 214 and 217). 


A 


The NGO Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council met on February 25, 26 and 27 and dis- 
cussed final recommendations regarding the admis- 
sion of non-governmental organizations to con- 
sultative status with the Council. It recommended 
that the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, the Inter-Parliamentary Union and the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions be granted Consultative Status “A,” Thirty- 
four organizations were recommended for Con- 
sultative Status “B” and three organizations for 
category “C” (see page 238). 


A 


The Executive Board of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund held two meetings on 
February 25 and completed the drafting of its 
report to the Economic and Social Council (see 


page 232). 








Economie and Social Council Convenes 
Plan of Work Outlined for Fourth Session 


Ox February 28, the Economic and Social Council 
convened at Lake Success for the first meeting of 
its fourth session. This meeting marked the begin- 
ning of the Council’s second year of work, and the 
many substantive items on its agenda showed the 
first results of the organizational work which the 
Council had accomplished in its first year. The 
opening meetings of the Council saw agreement on 
one of the most important decisions the Council 
has so far made: The unanimous adoption of a 
resolution to set up an Economic Commission for 
Europe (see page 217). 

Commencing with a minimum of fanfare, the 
first meeting was called to order at 11:00 A.M. on 
February 28 by the President of the Council, Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, and was entirely 
taken up with the election of officers, adoption of 
the agenda, and revisions in the rules of procedure. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, who had served as 
President of the Council for its first year, was 
unanimously re-elected for the coming year. In 
nominating the Council’s President for re-election, 
Leroy S. Stinebower of the United States gave high 
praise to the “patience, wisdom and skill with 
which our President has presided over us in the 
San Francisco Conference, the London Preparatory 
Commission and in the first year of the Council.” 
Mr. Stinebower’s nomination was enthusiastically 
seconded by the Chinese and New Zealand repre- 
sentatives. 

Also elected unanimously were the two Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia and 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parré of Peru, who replace as 
First and Second Vice-Presidents respectively Dr. 
Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia and Lleras Restrepo 
of Colombia, whose countries are no longer Council 
members. 


Additional Agenda ltems 


As adopted at the opening meeting, the Council’s 
agenda contains two items additional to those which 
were distributed to member governments in the 
provisional agenda (see the Weekly Bulletin for 
March 4, 1947). These are: 

Applications for membership in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO): The governments of Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland have applied for membership 
in UNESCO. In accordance with the Agreement 
between the United Nations and UNESCO (where- 
by UNESCO is in relationship with the United 
Nations as a specialized agency), UNESCO must 


notify the Economic and Social Council ot applica- 
tions from states not Members of the United Na- 
tions. The Council must make its recommendation 
to the specialized agency within six months. 

Draft resolution on the Timber Conference con- 
vened by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO): The Czechoslovak delegation’s draft reso- 
lution refers to a timber conference called by FAO, 
which is to meet in Czechoslovakia in April, 1947. 
The delegation proposes that the United Nations 
should be represented at this Conference and that 
all Member states to whose economy the produc- 
tion, import or export of forest products are im- 
portant should be urged to attend. 

FAO withdrew an item which it had placed on 
the provisional agenda—the report of its mission 
to Greece. Thus, the agenda now contains thirty- 
two items, and there is the prospect that still more 
may be proposed in the next few days. It was agreed 


- that the President should be allowed to determine 


the order in which items will be considered, follow- 
ing informal consultation with delegations. 


Budgetary Limitations 


In view of financial limitations imposed on the 
organization by the budget for 1947, A. D. K. Owen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs, at 
the Council’s first meeting urged economy in plan- 
ning for the coming year. “There are certain deci- 
sions of the General Assembly,” Mr. Owen said, 
“which have a wider implication for the work not 
only of this Council but of all other organs of the 
United Nations. . . . The General Assembly is the 
supreme financial organ of the United Nations and 
the budget which the General Assembly passed and 
adopted is the budget which is law to us all.” 

Mr. Owen’s remarks supplemented a_ report, 
already in the hands of the Council members, from 
the Secretary-General, on the subject of the schedule 
of meetings for the Council and its subsidiaries, in 
with the Secretary-General makes three points: 

1. The postponement of the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly has shortened 
the present working year by six to eight weeks. 

The budget adopted by the General Assembly, 
together with the shortage of adequate technical 
staff, has put limitations on the total number of 
meetings that the United Nations can hold. 

3. More time is required between meetings of 
standing bodies if the best value is to be obtained 
from them. 

In the case of the Economic and Social Council, 
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the Secretary-General suggests in his report that, 
in the interval between the fourth session and the 
second session of the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council hold only one long meet. 
ing, rather than two short ones. 

Commenting on this report, Hector McNeil, the 
United Kingdom representative, claimed that the 
work of the Economic and Social Council demands 
riority. “It will not matter where else we decide to 
spend the money,” he said, “but if it is not spent 
here to ensure that maximum efficiency and expe- 
dition are given to the work of this Council, then 
the spending will be false and ill-judged.” 

To this the Council’s President replied that he 
interpreted the General Assembly’s resolution as 
meaning nothing more than that “we should have 
the danger lights before us” from a budgetary point 
of view, when making decisions on action to be 
taken. “I think,” continued the President, “there 
has been an exaggerated idea that finance is going 
to be the sole criterion of the nature and extent of 
the work that the United Nations shall do. I do 
not think that on the part of any delegation there 
is any impression or idea that, purely from the 
financial point of view, necessary and useful work 
should be curtailed.” 


Report on Narcotic Drugs 


The first Commission report to be reviewed by 
the Council was that of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, which was presented by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Colonel C. H. L. Sharman. 

Colonel Sharman noted that the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs had surveyed the general situation 
throughout the world in the field of narcotics, and 
considered measures required to maintain and 
strengthen the system of international control, par- 
ticularly in countries where the war caused inter- 
ruptions. The Commission gave special attention 
to the urgent question of limiting production of 
raw materials. Other problems examined included 
opium smoking in the Far East, illicit traffic, drug 
addiction and the present situation in Germany, 
Japan and Korea. 

During the Commission’s session, representatives 
of thirty-eight nations (followed shortly afterwards 
by eleven other Member states) signed the protocol 
amending previous international agreements on 
narcotic drugs and transferring to the United Na- 
tions the powers and functions formerly exercised 
by the League of Nations in relation to the control 
of narcotics. Colonel Sharman pointed out to the 
Council that many nations not yet Members of the 
United Nations were signatories to previous inter- 
national agreements on narcotic drugs. Since, he 
said, effectiveness of narcotic control depends to a 
large extent on its universality, the Commission has 
urged the Council to consider measures necessary 
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to ensue adherence to the protocol by all parties to 
previous international agreements who are not 
Members of the United Nations. 

To hasten re-establishment of international con- 
trol in countries directly affected by the war, the 
Commission has recommended that all possible 
technical assistance should be given. 

The Commission recommended that the Council 
ask all countries where the use of opium for smoking 
is still legal immediately to prohibit its manufacture, 
internal traffic and use. 

Subject to the Council’s approval, the Commis- 
sion decided to issue a questionnaire on drug ad- 
diction. As for new drugs (including synthetic 
drugs), the Commission recommended that the 
Council remind parties to the 1925 convention that 
they had undertaken to send to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board statistics on drugs which had 
been brought under the convention. 

The Commission also requested the Council to 
urge the occupying powers to take the necessary 
measures for the establishment of effective control 


_of narcotics in Germany. 


Alternative Proposals for Japan 


As for Japan, the Commission recommended two 
alternatives (proposing at the same time that meas- 
ures similar to those adopted for Japan should 
apply also to Korea). The first alternative would 
involve the establishment of a stockpile of narcotic 
drugs by an international authority at the proposed 
Far Eastern Regional Office of the United Nations, 
or at some other suitable center decided upon by 
the Council. The second alternative would involve 
the establishment of a United Nations inspectorate. 
By this plan all imports of narcotic drugs would 
be made by the Japanese Government, which would 
send all shipments through the inspectorate. 

On these two alternatives revolved the chief 
difference of opinion in the Council when Sir 
Ramaswami threw the subject open for general 
discussion on the report. In the opinion of the 
Secretary-General, either alternative “is likely to 
involve considerable expenditure.” ‘The Chinese 
delegate thought that the stockpile proposal would 
not cost anything in so far as the United Nations is 
concerned, since it might well be operated as a 
regional public utility with costs to be defrayed by 
the users. The United Kingdom representative, on 
the other hand, thought an inspectorate should be 
established. He believed that it would be cheaper, 
could be established more easily and more quickly, 
and would strengthen the system of international 
control and that the stockpile idea would involve 
practical difficulties of administration, including 
possible leakage and the need for finding adequate 
technical personnel. Canada and the Netherlands 
similarly preferred the inspectorate proposal. 









During the Commission’s meetings, the United 
States had backed the first alternative. However, 
having explored the mechanics and details by which 
international stockpile control might work, the 
United States delegation was convinced of the de- 
sirability of an inspectorate system. 

Having heard Colonel Sharman’s summary of the 
recommendations of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs and held a general discussion on the subject, 
the Council established an eleven-member ad hoc 
Committee on Social Affairs, one of whose tasks 
will be to study the Commission’s recommendations 
for action in detail, in conjunction with a report by 
the Secretary-General on the budgetary implica- 
tions of that action, and report back to the Council. 
A similar Committee is to be established to review 
economic questions. 

Non-Governmental Organizations 


At the third meeting of the session, on March 1, 
the Council accepted the General Assembly's recom- 
mendation that the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), as well as other non-govern- 
mental organizations in the same category of con- 
sultative status with the Council, be given the 
right to submit questions for inclusion in the 
Council’s provisional agenda. The Council dis- 
cussed at length the procedure necessary to imple- 
ment this decision, and set up a small ad hoc com- 
mittee to report back to the Council this week. 

The General Assembly resolution refers in this 
connection to the procedure now applicable to 
specialized agencies, which, according to the agree- 
ments already concluded, provides for a “prelimi- 
nary consultation” with the agencies before an item 
is included in the agenda. Discussion turned on the 
meaning of the phrase “preliminary consultation” 
and on its implications. Two points of view were 
expressed, both of which were supported by several 
representatives. 

Georges Boris of France suggested that the Coun- 
cil could implement the General Assembly resolu- 
tions by simply adding non-governmental organiza- 
tions in the highest consultative status to the list 
of United Nations organs and specialized agencies 
whose proposals make up the provisional agenda. 

The second point of view was expressed by the 
United Kingdom representative, Hector McNeil, 
who was concerned lest the Council be forced to 
spend too much time deciding, at the outset of each 
session, what items of the provisional agenda should 
be admitted to the final agenda. He suggested that 
some machinery should be set up by which the 
Council could obtain advice on these matters with- 
out having to spend too much of its own time in 
lengthy preliminary discussions. 

The WFTU had already submitted an item for 
inclusion in the provisional agenda of this session, 
which is concerned with guarantees for the exercise 
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of trade union rights. The U.S.S.R. representative, 
Professor Alexander P. Morozov, asked the Presj- 
dent whether this item was considered as accepted 
in the agenda already adopted. Sir Ramaswami 
explained that until the Council had adjusted its 
rules of procedure the item could not be accepted 
on the final agenda. 


Report of Co-ordination Committee 

At the same meeting, the Council took note of 
the Secretary-General’s report on the work of the 
Co-ordination Committee, consisting of himself and 
the Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Af. 
fairs, and the Directors-General of the three spe- 
cialized agencies with which agreements have so 
far been concluded: the ILO, FAO, and UNESCO, 

This report informs the Council that a number 
of problems, in particular budgetary and financial 
arrangements, technical advice to Member nations, 
headquarters and regional offices and co-ordination 
of conferences, were discussed and that several inter- 
agency consultative committees have been set up. 
Mr. Owen, the Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, gave the Council the additional 
information that considerable progress has already 
been made by these consultative committees in co- 


_ ordinating programs to avoid overlapping of work. 


Report on Relief Needs Noted 

At its fifth and sixth meetings, held on March 3, 
the Council agreed to establish an Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (see page 217), and took note 
of the report of the Special ‘Technical Committee 
on relief needs after the termination of UNRRA 
(see the Weekly Bulletin for February 4, 1947). 

The Secretary-General had been directed by the 
General Assembly to distribute this report, and to 
arrange for informal consultation between govern- 
ments on ways by which these needs would be met. 
The first such consultation was held on February 
28. As the information becomes available, the Sec- 
retary-General is informing all Member nations on 
the relief plan of governments, so that the data may 
be used for co-ordination purposes. 

The Council heard two reservations on the find- 
ings of the Committee. The first was made by 
Professor Morozov, U.S.S.R. representative on the 
Council, who had served as an expert on the Special 
Technical Committee, and who stated that several 
errors had been made by the Committee. In deter- 
mining the needs of receiving countries, he said, 
many factors, such as destruction through enemy 
occupation, had been ignored, and thus some fig- 
ures were too low and some too high. 

Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia also had 
some reservations in so far as his country was con- 
cerned. Too much, he said, should not be inferred 
from Czechoslovakia’s large exports, as a great pro- 
portion of them went to countries whose currency 
was not freely convertible into dollars. 
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Economic Commission for Europe Planned 


Council Agrees to Reteblichment of New Body 


To sPEED the economic reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas in Europe, the Economic and Social 
Council, by unanimous decision taken on the after- 
noon of March 3, agreed to establish an Economic 
Commission for Europe, and set up an ad hoc 
committee to make recommendations on member- 
ship and terms of reference of the new body. By 
this action, the Council accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly that in order to give 
eflective aid to the countries devastated by the war 
the Economic and Social Council should “give 
prompt and favorable consideration to the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission for Europe.” 

To assist the Council in its deliberations, the 
Secretary-General had submitted a memorandum 
setting forth all the recommendations of the Com- 
missions pertinent to the establishment of ECE. 
In this memorandum, the Secretary-General antici- 
pates the absorption by ECE of three existing or- 
ganizations: the European Coal Organization 
(ECO), the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization (ECITO) and the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe (EECE). The aggre- 
gate cost of running these three agencies is now 
$1,770,000 a year, and it is anticipated that a con- 
siderable administrative saving will result when 
ECE is established. 


Procedure Suggested 


The Secretary-General also suggests a procedure 
to be followed, whereby the Council would: 

1. Establish the terms of reference and the mem- 
bership of the Commission; 

2. Determine whether the Commission should 
be a subsidiary organ of the Economic and Social 
Council; 4 

3. Determine whether changes in the terms of 
reference should be made only by the Council it- 
self; 

4. Determine whether the Commission should be 
empowered to take action on day-to-day matters 
which fall within its approved terms of reference 
and whether, concerning such matters, the Com- 
mission may make recommendations directly to its 
member governments. 

The Secretary-General also proposes in the mem- 
orandum that the Council establish a preparatory 
committee for ECE. 


At the Council’s meetings on March 3, all rep- 
resentatives agreed on the urgency of setting up 
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ECE, and, with few exceptions, there was agree- 
ment on the part of those who participated in the 
general debate on details of its establishment. Dr. 
Eelco van Kleffens of the Netherlands welcomed 
ECE for reasons which were subsequently reflected 
by all who spoke: “My government,” he declared, 
“is very glad that it looks now as if some order and 
system is about to be brought into the somewhat 
haphazard framework of various organizations 
which have been busy with a multitude of ques- 
tions. .. . It has led to some overlapping and quite 
unnecessary duplication and expense.” 


Urgently Needed 


In proposing the motion that the Council estab- 
lish the Commission, Hector McNeil of the United 
Kingdom noted that the urgency of the task in 
Europe had been such that even before the war 
ended the three organizations—ECO, EECE, and 
ECITO (all mentioned by the Secretary-General 
for absorption by ECE) —were established, and, he 
added, they have done notable work. The emer- 
gency period for which these organizations were 
called into being has passed, however, and the 
establishment of ECE would make for a “tidier 
and more permanent organization,” Mr. McNeil 
continued, which would “have precise relationship 
with the United Nations.” 

Urging speed and simplicity in establishing ECE, 
Mr. McNeil suggested that the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission’s proposal for a special 
conference on European transport problems—esti- 
mated by the Secretary-General to cost $30,000— 
should be disregarded, and that this work be done 
by ECE itself. 


Like the United Kingdom representative, Leroy 
S. Stinebower of the United States felt that the 
problems of European transport might better be 
handled within the framework of ECE than by a 
separate body. Mr. Stinebower stated that, in his 
Government’s view, ECE should be a commission 
of the Economic and Social Council, and not an 
autonomous body, an alternative implied in the 
Secretary-General’s suggested procedure. He op- 
posed any proposals for setting up preparatory ma- 
chinery, as had been suggested in the Secretary- 
General’s memorandum. While he felt that ECE 
should be responsible to the Council, at the same 
time he believed that it should have wide latitude 
to make direct recommendations of a regional 
nature to its members. 








The proposal that ECE should be a commission 
of the Council itself, rather than a separate agency, 
was supported later in the debate by Finn Moe of 
Norway. 


George Davidson of Canada felt that it was pre- 
mature at this stage to make decisions on both 
the membership of the Commission and the ad- 
visability of having a preparatory committee to 
anticipate the merger of ECO, ECITO and EECE. 
He suggested that ECE should be left free in its 
early stages to concentrate on the broad economic 
aspects of its task. 


Economic Development and Reconstruction 


Apart from the organizational aspects of the 
establishment of ECE, two substantive questions 
were introduced into the general debate. One of 
these concerned the relationship of economic de- 
velopment and reconstruction, and the other the 
economic relationship of Europe and the Middle 
East. 


In a general comment made subsequent to the 
introduction of these questions, Professor Alexander 
P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R., who together with the 
other speakers spoke for the establishment of ECE, 
said that the General Assembly’s resolution was 
quite clear and that the Council was, at that stage, 
concerned with only the Economic Commission for 
Europe. Discussion on a commission for Asia and 
the Far East will have to be taken at a later stage. 
He suggested that the recommendations of the 
Economic and Employment Commission be taken 
as a basis for formulating ECE’s terms of reference. 


Three South American representatives linked the 
question of economic development to that of the 
economic reconstruction of devastated areas. The 
first, Dr. Arca Parré of Peru, reminded the Council 
of a paragraph in the General Assembly’s resolution 
on reconstruction recommending “a general survey 
of raw material resources needed for the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas.” He proposed 
that in working out the terms of reference for ECE 
the ad hoc committee give careful consideration to 
this recommendation. Dr. Arca Parré also men- 
tioned the part of the resolution calling on the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment to commence its operations as soon as 
possible. 


The development of raw material resources was 
also mentioned by Herman Santa Cruz of Chile 
and by Pedro Zuloaga of Venezuela, who said that 
the under-developed countries would overcome 
their hesitation to expand their new material pro- 
duction if they felt confident that, at the same time, 
they were working toward a balanced expansion 
of their own economies and would not see their 
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economies dislocated once the demands for recon. 
struction elsewhere had subsided. 






Speaking for the interests of the Middle East, 
Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon stressed the impor. 
tance of the reconstruction of Europe because it is 
of the utmost concern to all countries of the world, 
Europe, he said, has long been both the economic 



















































center of gravity of the world and its source of | de 
economic energy, and it has not lost this position, | of 
except temporarily. The economic reconstruction of } A! 
Europe is therefore not only of the greatest signi. } 01 
ficance but a matter of necessity for the develop |” 
ment of all other countries. tiv 
Dr. Malik then pointed out that: . 
1. The Mediterranean world, of which the | Co 
Middle East is a part, is an integral part of Europe; } th 
2. There is a unity of the Mediterranean world] | 
which cannot be overlooked; fro 
3. There are regions in the Mediterranean world, § " 
especially in North Africa, which are devastated J ' 
and which have yet to be taken into account in 
any possible reconstruction of Europe; ail 
4. Oil, of increasing importance for European Ks 
economic reconstruction, is located in the Middle | “ 
East. - 
For these reasons he urged that the proposed a 
body be called the “Commission for Europe and + 
the Mediterranean,” and he suggested three pos f |, 
sible ways of co-ordinating the economic reconstruc | p el 
tion and development of Europe and the Middle } \, 
East: : 
1. ECE might extend its activities to the Middle § 5,, 
Fast; Ha 
2. A second body might be created for the Middle § bet 
East and work in close co-operation with ECE; ] 
3. One or more spokesmen of the Middle East } tio 
should be made non-voting members of ECE. att 
hac 
Asia and the Far East sib’ 
me 
Following the general debate, the resolution by tio, 
which the Council agreed to establish ECE was f {je 
unanimously adopted. The ad hoc committee to} tg 
consider terms of reference and membership of } jp 
ECE is scheduled to meet for the first time this week. ped 
Several speakers in the debate mentioned the cip 
possibility of setting up a similar commission for} , 
Asia and the Far East, the establishment of which In 
was also recommended for “prompt and favorable I 
consideration” by the General Assembly. Because | Co 
the Working Group for Asia and the Far East i by 
still formulating its report, the Council deferred cil 
action on the establishment of the second Commis § wh 
sion until later in the session. The report of the § tio 
Working Group will probably be ready for the ] 
Council next week. wa: 
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As A PRELIMINARY Step in the consideration of inci- 
dents in the Corfu Channel which are the subject 
of a dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Albania, the Security Council appointed a sub- 
committee on February 27. 

The sub-committee, composed of the representa- 
tives of Australia, Colombia and Poland, was di- 
rected to examine all the available evidence con- 
cerning the incidents and to make a report to the 
Council not later than March 10 on the facts of 
the case as disclosed by such evidence. 

It was empowered to request further information 
from the parties to the dispute, and the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom and Albania were 
requested to give it every assistance. 

A letter to the Secretary-General from Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, United Kingdom representative on 
the Council, concerning the Corfu Channel inci- 
dents in which British ships were damaged by 
mines, had been discussed by the Council at meet- 
ings on February 18, 19 and 24. Sir Alexander 
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+ presented the case for the United Kingdom on 
an@ | February 18, and Hysni Kapo, Albanian Minister 
to Yugoslavia, presented the Albanian case on 
uc 





February 19 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 8). 

The proposal to appoint a sub-committee was 
frst made at the meeting on February 24 by Paul 
Hasluck of Australia, who said that the question 
before the Council seemed to have two aspects. 

First, he stated, it was a dispute between two na- 
tions which had been properly brought to the 
attention of the Council; consequently the Council 
had a responsibility to take all the measures pos- 
sible to bring about a peaceful settlement. Such 
measures included negotiation, enquiry, media- 
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by} tion, conciliation, arbitration and judicial _ set- 
a5 | tlement, and it was among the Council’s obligations 
© to consider which of these methods as laid down 
of] in the Charter was most likely to bring about a 
KF peaceful settlement in conformity with the prin- 
he J ciples of justice and international law. 






“International Crime” 





It also seemed that apart from this obligation the 
Council must be aware that if the facts as alleged 
by the United Kingdom were established, the Coun- 
cil had before it not merely a dispute, but an act 
which could be characterized only as an interna- 
tional crime of the most serious sort. 

If it were true that the Albanian Government 
Was responsible for the deliberate laying of mines 
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in an international channel of navigation, and by 
its actions had brought about the death of innocent 
persons, then the case amounted in substance to 
something very much of the character of mass mur- 
der and would demand the most serious attention 
of the Council. 

Statements already made to the Council revealed 
that it was faced with a question of both fact and 
law. The two parties had made conflicting state- 
ments in regard to both the facts and the interpre- 
tation to be placed on the law. It would seem, 
Mr. Hasluck said, that it would be necessary for 
the Council first to establish the facts, or at least to 
obtain some sort of conspectus of the case in order 
that it could determine what was the appropriate 
method of solving the dispute. 

_ Since he doubted, in view of the conflict of testi- 
mony, that the Council in full session could or 
would be prepared to reach a conclusion imme- 
diately, he proposed that the sub-committee should 
be appointed. 


Albanian Proposal Rejected 


The next speaker, Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
U.S.S.R., recalled that previously he had drawn the 
attention of the Council to the fact that the British 
Government had rejected an Albanian proposal for 
the establishment of a mixed commission for settle- 
ment of the question concerning minesweeping in 
the Corfu Channel. 

A similar attitude had been taken to the Albanian 
statement of readiness to co-operate in the question 
of international maritime navigation. This re- 
vealed, Mr. Gromyko said, that the British Govern- 
ment did not choose to settle this questiin by means 
of bilateral negotiations with the Government of 
Albania, although this procedure would have been 
the most suitable. 

Thus, he stated, the British Government acted 
without taking into consideration Article 33, Para- 
graph 1, of the United Nations Charter which re- 
quired that the parties concerned should endeavor 
to settle their dispute, first of all, by means of 
“negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice.” 

Study of the material and the facts relating to 
the question indicated that the damaging of the 
British destroyers by mines in the Corfu Channel 
and the conduct of Albania in connection with the 
case did not constitute any threat to peace and 
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security, despite the fact that attempts were being 
made to prove the opposite and “to make a noise” 
on this question in the United Nations organization. 

As a result he could not support the proposal to 
include the British appeal in the agenda of the 
Council in the first place and still did not see any 
ground for the discussion of the question by the 
Council. 

Acquaintance with the facts, he said, showed that 
the accusation levelled by the British Government 
against Albania was absolutely groundless; the 
facts actually refuted the statement that Albania 
was responsible for the damage by mines to the 
British destroyers. 


Deprived of Right 


Mr. Gromyko stated that Albania was deprived, 
without any legal grounds, of the right and_pos- 
sibility of being responsible for the safety of navi- 
gation and minesweeping in its territorial waters 
in the Corfu Channel, for the Mediterranean Post- 
War Mine Clearance Zone Board, without the 
knowledge and consent of Albania, laid the re- 
sponsibility for the minesweeping not upon 
Albania, but upon Greece. 

Albania had been systematically ignored in the 
taking of decisions on the questions of the mine 
clearance and in organizing the entire matter. As 
a result, foreign warships which repeatedly violated 
the sovereignty of Albanian waters and ports were 
imposing their arbitrary will in the Corfu Channel 
under the pretext of minesweeping. 

It was generally known, he continued, that the 
British authorities, continuing to ignore the sover- 
eignty of Albania, repeatedly moved the fairway 
deep into the Albanian waters in the Corfu Chan- 
nel in 1946 without any preliminary consultation 
with Albania. In this connection, he pointed out 
that the fairway where the British destroyers were 
damaged by mines in October 1946 did not coin- 
cide with the fairway which was swept in 1944-45. 

There was no evidence, he stated, to confirm the 
British allegation that the mines swept in Novem- 
ber 1946, had been recently laid and that the laying 
was done by the Albanian Government or with its 
knowledge. Such a unilateral statement could not 
be considered as foundation for the charges against 
Albania, and the British complaint against Albania 
was based on precisely this statement. The mining 
of ships had occurred in other places, even in places 
which were considered to have been cleared of 
mines. 

The sweeping of the Albanian waters was carried 
out by the British authorities unilaterally and in 
violation of the Agreement on the International 
Post-War Mine Clearance Organization, Article 7B, 
which required that the minesweeping should be 
done in accordance with a decision of the Mediter- 
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ranean Board, and which, Mr. Gromyko said, was 
not observed in this case. 

The affirmation by the British that the mine. 
sweeping of the Albanian waters on November 13, 
1946, would be carried out in accordance with “the 
unanimous decision of the Central Mine Clearance 
Board” was refuted by the resolution of this Board 
on November 14, 1946, which stated that “the mine. 
sweeping was carried out not under the instruc. 
tions of the Board and without its sanction,” he 
continued. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that the claims against 
Albania were at least unjust. Referring to the sink 
ing of a Greek passenger vessel off the Greek coast 
on January 19, 1947, he declared that if the Greek 
authorities could not ensure the safety of naviga- 
tion in their own waters and for their own vessels, 
how could Greece be entrusted with the matter of 
ensuring the safety of navigation beyond its own 
waters. 

The question of the safety of navigation in the 
Corfu Channel and the responsibility for mine. 
sweeping of the Albanian waters in the Channel 
must be decided by direct negotiations between 
the countries concerned, with the participation of 
the International Post-War Mine Clearance Organi- 
zation, he said. The statements that the conduct of 
Albania constituted or might constitute a threat 
to peace were absolutely groundless. 

Speaking next, Herschel V. Johnson of the United 
States said that to his delegation the British case 
as presented seemed convincing. He found it diff- 
cult to believe the professed Albanian ignorance 
regarding the mines and their laying. While it 
seemed clear that Albania must at least have 
known of the existence of the mines, he felt that 
sound practice required very careful examination 
of all the evidence pertinent to disputes before the 
Council. It seemed that it would be useful to have 
a small committee which could examine all the 
evidence, question the interested parties and formu- 
late a succinct report on the facts as they appeared 
to the committee. He therefore was in support of 
the proposal of Mr. Hasluck. 


Points of Contradiction 

Pointing out that there was only one fact that 
existed beyond doubt—the loss which the British 
Navy had suffered—Jerzy Michalowski of Poland 
mentioned six of the more important points on 
which there were contradictory opinions. 

For instance, the Government of the United 
Kingdom had stated that the mines were laid by 
the Albanian Government or at least with its 
knowledge, while the Government of Albania cate- 
gorically denied any connection with the mine- 
laying. 

The United Kingdom had stated that the mine- 
sweeping accomplished on November 12 and 13 was 
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based On a unanimous decision of the Mediter- 
ranean Minesweeping Board, confirmed by the Cen- 
tral Minesweeping Board in London. Albania 
uoted a denial issued in regard to this. 

Albania had alleged that the day after the explo- 
sion of the mines in the Channel, British planes 
flew over Albanian territory and that this action 
affected the sovereignty of its territory. The United 
Kingdom denied this. 

In regard to an incident in the Channel in May 
1946, Albania contended that British vessels which 
had been approaching the Albanian shores raised 
no flag and that only after warning shots were fired 
by Albanians was the flag hoisted. The United 
Kingdom denied this also. 

There were certain doubts whether the channel 
in question was the recognized international chan- 
nel. Albania contended that the channel was a part 
of the waters of the Port of Saranda. 

The United Kingdom stated that the channel 
had been swept of mines in 1944. On the other 
hand, the Albanian representative had stated that 
a British note of January 25, 1945, stated clearly 
that the channel was not safe and that ships navi- 
gating in the waters of the channel did so at their 
own risk. 


Not Proof of .Minelaying 


The British had quoted the fact that the 
Albanian Government maintained vigilant defences 
along the coast. While it was customary for all the 
countries whose frontiers lay along seacoasts to 
maintain such defences, their maintenance was not 
proof of minelaying, Mr. Michalowski said. Neither 
could he accept the description of the mines as proof 
that Albania had laid them. German mines, as well 
as many other weapons of German production, were 
frequent in Europe and could be found almost any- 
where. The description of the mines and the fact 
that their paint shone brightly in the sun-did not 
throw any light on the essence of the question. 

Mr. Michalowski said he mentioned these points 
to prove how, in the most essential question in- 
volved in the discussion, the Council knew very 
little; also there were no proofs at all, and the 
charges were contradictory. There were, besides, 
certain legal doubts. 

The task of the Council was not to solve puzzles, 
he said, but to decide on essential questions con- 
nected with the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

There was no danger to the peace involved in the 
dispute, he continued. The Corfu Channel had 
been cleared, and there remained only the question 
of indemnities and not of world war or peace. 

He believed that the most appropriate action 
would be to proceed according to Article 33 of the 
Charter, already referred to by Mr. Gromyko. Only 
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the first possibility in the means suggested by 
Article 33 had been used in this dispute—negotia- 
tion. After the members of the Council deemed it 
necessary, it might approach the parties in the dis- 
pute and call on them to use some other means of 
peaceful settlement. 

There remained another way—to call on them to 
direct their dispute to the International Court of 
Justice—but the Polish delegation considered the 
first possibility as the more desirable. 

Mr. Michalowski did not think it advisable to 
establish a sub-committee. On the basis of docu- 
ments available at the time in New York, it would 
be impossible to find any convincing evidence, he 
stated. 


Proposal “Erroneous” 

In further comments, Mr. Gromyko said he was 
also unable to support the Australian proposal. He 
thought it was erroneous and not in accordance 
with the interests of maintaining the authority of 
the Council at a high level. 

The accusations of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment against the Albanian Government had not 
been substantiated, he said, and they could not be 
substantiated. If doubts and misunderstandings 
still existed, these could be settled by negotiations 
between Albania and the United Kingdom. 


Hysni Kapo (left) and Nesti Zafo of Albania at the Security 
Council meeting. 

Mr. Kapo of Albania, speaking again, reiterated 
that the accusation against Albania was closely 
connected with the hostile policy of the United 
Kingdom towards Albania. 

When British warships were navigating in 
Albanian waters with a view to provocation and 
intimidation, the sovereignty of Albania was vio- 
lated, he said. The British Government, in denying 
this illegal action, tried to make the Albanian 
Government responsible and to allege that Albania 
did not respect international law. He repeated that 
the Albanian Government did respect international 
law. It respected the right of innocent passage of 
any ship of any nationality, provided that the 
sovereignty of the Albanian State was respected. 

Characteristic facts to which the attention of the 
Council should be called, he declared, were the tone 
of the British notes, one of which ended with a 
threat and another of which tried to place Albania 
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before a fait accompli; the rejection of the Albanian 
proposals for the sweeping of the channel, and the 
arbitrary fashion in which the sweeping operations 
were carried out. 

He declared that before the problem of sweeping 
was raised for discussion by the Mediterranean Re- 
gional Board, and before a decision was taken on 
this subject, the British Government had informed 
the Albanian Government that the Corfu Channel 
would be swept. 

He denied categorically the British accusation. 
The Albanian Government could not consent to 
being accused of responsibility. It did not lay the 
mines and did not know who laid them. 

He submitted that the British proposal which he 
said resulted from a framed accusation should be 
rejected purely and simply by the Council. At the 
same time he recommended that special attention 
should be given to the acts of violation and provo- 
cation carried out by the British in Albanian terri- 
torial waters. 


At Sub-Committee’s Disposal 


Declaring that he was not entirely convinced 
that a sub-committee would be useful or necessary, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan said he would not oppose 
it, and if the Council decided in favor of setting 
up a committee, he would place himself at its dis- 
posal and give it any information in his possession 
which it might desire. 

Regarding the Australian contention that there 
had been conflicting statements on both points of 
fact and points of law, he said that in his view the 
point of law that was at issue was the rule of The 
Hague Convention which made it illegal to lay 
mines without notification. The case that he had 
brought against the Albanian Government was that 
a new minefield had been recently laid either by 
the Albanian Government or with its connivance 
and without notification. He had not heard anyone 
question that it would be illegal to lay an unde- 
clared minefield. 

Further, he denied the U.S.S.R. contention that 
the British Government acted without taking into 
consideration the Charter requirement that the 
parties should first endeavor to settle their disputes. 
Regarding the statement that the British Govern- 
ment had rejected the proposal of the Albanian 
Government on the establishment of a mixed com- 
mission for the settlement of the question concern- 
ing minesweeping in the Corfu Channel, Sir Alex- 
ander said Mr. Gromyko referred to that proposal 
as if that commission were designed to settle the 
whole dispute. 

However, the proposal was confined solely to 
considering what area of the sea should be consid- 
ered as constituting the channel of navigation. The 
channel, he added, was well-known and defined. 
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The Albanian reply to the British note had 
shown that there was no hope at all of an amicable 
settlement, and the British Government had no 
alternative but to bring the matter to the Security 
Council. The statement that the fairway where the 
destroyers were damaged did not coincide with the 
swept fairway was untrue and could be proved to 
be so. 

Regarding the charge that the minesweeping was 
carried out without a unanimous decision of the 
Central Mine Clearance Board, Sir Alexander 
quoted a decision of the Board on November 1, 
1946, stating that the Board considered ‘“‘that the 
North Corfu Channel should be reswept at a favor- 
able opportunity.” However, a subsequent meeting 
was considered necessary in order to deny the em- 
phatic words of a press report concerning the direc. 
tion and auspices for the sweeping. 

At that meeting held on November 14 agree- 
ment was reached to isssue a press statement that 
the sweeping of the Albanian territorial waters was 
not carried out under the direction or auspices of 
the Central Board. While representing the views 
of the members of the Board during that meeting, 
the statement was suspended within an hour of 
the termination of the meeting, and all members 
were informed. A meeting to reconsider the deci- 
sion of November 14, summoned for the next day, 
was not held until November 19. 

The decision taken on November 19, however, 
Sir Alexander stated, was definitely not a reversal 
of the decision of November 1 that the channel 
should be swept, but was simply to correct the pro- 
posed press statement which would have given the 
impression of being a repudiation of the decision 
of November 1. 


“Only Operative Decision” 

The only operative decision was that of Novem- 
ber 1, stated Sir Alexander, and that had _ never 
been reversed; therefore it was incorrect to say that 
there was no decision in favor of sweeping the 
channel. 

He referred to the fact that the Polish represen- 
tative had said that there were simple denials on 
one side or the other but no evidence in regard to 
the alleged flight of British planes over Albanian 
territory. There was evidence, Sir Alexander de- 
clared. He could prove that the British did not 
have aircraft there of the type described by the 
representative of Albania. It seemed to be “an it 
vention of the Albanians.” 

In closing, Sir Alexander reiterated that the 
mines swept from the channel in November had 
been laid “at the most six months ago.” 

At the meeting on February 27, Mr. Gromyko 
stated that the British member of the Central 
Mines Clearance Board had interpreted the phrase, 
“at the first favorable opportunity,” to mean 4 
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soon as conditions usually required had been at- 
tained, and that these conditions included the 
absence of any objection on the part of Albania. 
This statement was unanimously accepted by the 
Board and was contained in the records of the 
Board. 

He then said that the Board decided as follows 
at its meeting on November 14: 

“In connection with the press report to the effect 
that the sweeping of the channel north of Corfu 
was carried out in accordance with the decision of 
this Board, the Central Mines Clearance Board 
states that this sweeping of Albanian waters was 
carried out without its agreement or sanction.” 

Declaring that the Council had an obiigation to 
bring about the peaceful settlement of the dispute 
as promptly as possible in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, Mr. Hasluck 
of Australia stated that the dispute related to a 
single series of events which it should be possible 
for any body to look at objectively and to judge 
objectively without introducing any political con- 
siderations relating to what had happened in the 
past or what any member of the Council might wish 
to see happen in the future. 

He then pressed for appointment of the sub- 
committee which he had proposed. He agreed with 
a suggestion by Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China that the 
date on which the sub-committee should report to 
the Council should be March 10 instead of March 3 
as originally proposed. 


On Right to Vote 


Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out that as a 
party to a dispute, he was unable to vote in the 
Council under Paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the 
Charter if the decision came under Chapter VI of 
the Charter (which concerns the pacific settlement 
of disputes). He asked, however, if he might vote 
on the proposal to establish the sub-committee since 
he assumed that this would be a purely procedural 
vote. 

This precipitated a lengthy debate on procedural 
matters, in which Mr. Gromyko contended that a 
decision on a question ceased to be a matter of 
procedural character and became a matter of sub- 
stance when it was a decision regarding investiga- 
tion. 

The President, however, held the view that the 
representative of the United Kingdom might vote, 
since the Council was concerned with a decision 
which did not fall within the scope of Chapter VI; 
the proposed sub-committee would not take any 
decisions but merely clarify facts which had been 
presented to the Council, and therefore it would 
not be a commission of enquiry. 

Herschel V. Johnson of the United States agreed 
with the President. 
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On the vote being taken, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Colombia, France, the United King- 
dom and the United States voted in favor of estab- 
lishing the sub-committee. There were no votes 
against it, and Poland, Syria and the U.S.S.R. ab- 
stained from voting. 

Considerable discussion followed as to the mem- 
bership of the sub-committee, after which the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Australia, Colombia and 
Poland was confirmed by the Council with seven 
votes in favor and abstentions by the three countries 
nominated. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan explained that he did not 
vote because, although he thought that he had the 
right to, he considered that he should not do so. 
Albania, the other party to the dispute, did not 
have a vote in the matter (since Albania is not a 
member of the Security Council—nor of the United 
Nations) and he thought therefore that it would 
not be right for him to vote either. 


British Case Summed Up 


In a brief closing statement Sir Alexander said 
that the case had been considerably obscured by 
the introduction of what he thought were irrele- 
vant issues. Reminding the Council that the British 
charge against the Albanian Government was that 
a recently laid, moored minefield had been found 
in Albanian territorial waters reaching as close as 
300 yards from the shore, he declared that he could 
prove (1) that the minefield was laid, at the very 
most, six months before the incidents took place; 
(2) that the minefield was never declared or noti- 
fied—that was admitted, he said—and (3) that there 
had been a flagrant breach of The Hague Conven- 
tion. 

That was the charge, he continued, and it must 
not be obscured by discussion of correct procedure 
for sweeping or removing the menace, or by calling 
in question the right of innocent passage. 

There was no use, either, in quoting statistics on 
the number of ships blown up by mines since the 
war. The point was that no newly laid moored 
minefield had been discovered anywhere except in 
the Corfu Channel. 

If Albania did not lay the mines, could anyone 
really believe that they were laid without Albania’s 
knowledge or connivance, he asked, adding that 
this would be impossible. If the Albanian Govern- 
ment knew about them and did not report them 
or even issue a warning, then it was an accessory to 
the crime and as guilty as if it had laid the mines 
itself, he declared. 

Before adjournment, both Sir Alexander Cadogan 
and Mr. Kapo of Albania reserved their right to 
speak again in the debate after the sub-committee’s 
report had been received. 





Japanese Mandated Islands 
U.S. A. Submits Trusteeship Agreement to Security Council 


A DRAFI trusteeship agreement for the former 
Japanese mandated islands, the Marshalls, Marianas 
and Carolines—g8 islands with a total land mass of 
846 square miles and a total population of some 
48,000—was submitted to the Security Council on 
February 17, 1947 by Warren R. Austin, the United 
States representative. 

This draft trusteeship agreement differs from the 
eight United Nations trusteeship agreements now 
in effect by its designation of the former Japanese 
mandated islands as a strategic area. Article 82 of 
the Charter provides that there may be designated 
in any trusteeship agreement a strategic area or 
areas to include part or all of the trust territory. By 
the provisions of Article 83, all functions of the 
United Nations relating to such strategic areas, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, 
are exercised by the Security Council. Subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agreements and 
without prejudice to security considerations, the 
Security Council has to avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council on political, economic, 
social and educational matters in the strategic areas. 


United States Proposal 

In explaining the purpose of the draft agreement, 
Mr. Austin reiterated the declaration made by 
President Truman on November 6, 1946 that “the 
United States is prepared to place under trustee- 
ship, with the United States as the administering 
authority, the Japanese mandated islands and any 
Japanese islands for which it assumes responsibility 
as a result of the Second World War.” 

Final disposition of islands which were under 
Japanese sovereignty before the war—including Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa—must await the peace settle- 
ment with Japan, stated Mr. Austin. The draft 
trusteeship agreement submitted to the Security 
Council for its approval related only to the former 
Japanese mandated islands, which never belonged 
to Japan, but were part of the League of Nations 
Mandates System. 

Mr. Austin maintained that the United States 
had consistently and strongly supported the posi- 
tion of the General Assembly that former mandated 
territories should be placed under the trusteeship 
system as soon as possible. 

The United States representative described the 
“tremendous strategic value” of the mandated 
islands to Japan in its campaign of aggression. Be- 
fore entering the war, he said, Japan had estab- 
lished fortified positions, naval bases, and air bases 
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in the islands under mandate. As a whole, the 
islands formed a deep, well-defended barrier be. 
tween the United States and Guam, the Philippines, 
and its British and Dutch allies in the Far East, 

Japanese submarines had carrted out operations 
for years against United States shipping from their 
base at Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands. Air 
bases and amphibious staging points in the 
Marianas facilitated the capture of Guam in De. 
cember, 1941, while air and naval forces operating 
from the Marshalls had been used to capture 
Wake Island. The Palau group in the western 
Carolines had served as the main forward support 
base for the attack on the Netherlands East Indies 
and Timor, and the atoll of Truk had been used 
as a great naval and air base from which the 
Japanese had launched attacks against New Britain, 
New Ireland, New Guinea and the islands of the 
Solomons chain. 

“Tens of thousands of American lives, vast ex- 


. penditures of treasure, and years of bitter fighting 


were necessary to drive the Japanese aggressors back 
from these islands,” said Mr. Austin. “These islands 
constitute an integrated strategic physical complex 
vital to the security of the United States. The 
American people are firmly resolved that this area 
shall never again be used as a springboard for 
aggression against the United States, or any other 
Member of the United Nations.” 

Although most of the strategically important 
areas of the world, including those in the Pacific, 
were at present under the exclusive sovereignty of 
several of the larger nations, he observed, the 
United States proposed trusteeship rather than an- 
nexation as the basis for its administration of these 
highly strategic islands. By this proposal the United 
States was expressing its faith in the United Nations. 


Asks Designation as Strategic Area 


The United States representative pointed out 
that since the former Japanese mandated islands 
were of paramount strategic importance, the pro- 
posed trust territory should be designated a stra- 
tegic area. This was in accordance with Article 82 
of the Charter, which states “There may be desig- 
nated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic 
area or areas which may include part or all of the 
trust territory to which the agreement applies.” 

Mr. Austin said that the draft trusteeship agree- 
ment submitted by the United States was viewed 
by his Government as conforming in substance and 
form with the Charter. The trust territory would 
contain bases, in conformity with the provisions of 
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the Charter for strategic areas. The United States 
intended to administer the strategic trust territory 
to ensure that it played its part in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, in accordance 
with the obligation under Article 1 of the Charter 
“to take effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace.” The United States’ administration 
would also be acting in accordance with Article 84 
of the Charter, which provides that the adminis- 
tering authority “‘may make use of volunteer forces, 
facilities, and assistance from the trust territory.” 


It was the intention of the United States, said 
Mr. Austin, to include this trust territory “as fully 
as those territories under its sovereignty” in the 
special agreement or agreements to be concluded 
with the Security Council to provide the United 
Nations with armed forces, assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage. — 

The United States draft agreement provides that 


the administering authority may from time to time 
specify certain areas as closed for security reasons. 





But Mr. Austin pointed out that this provision 
would not prejudice the full application to the 
entire trust territory of all international control 
and inspection measures that become part of a sys- 
tem of international control of atomic energy, and 
other weapons of mass destruction and conven- 
tional armaments. 

The United States would be willing to submit 
the political, economic, social and educational de- 
velopment of the inhabitants of the trust territory 
to international supervision, and also submit mili- 
tary and naval installations to whatever degree of 
supervision and control might be provided by 
agreements for the international control of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 


Interests of Inhabitants “are Paramount” 


Mr. Austin assured the Council that in preparing 
this draft trusteeship agreement, his Government 
had borne constantly in mind Article 73 of the 
Charter: “Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the administra- 
tion of territories whose peoples have not yet at- 
tained a full measure of self-government recognize 


The atoll of Truk was fortified with great naval and air installations from which the Japanese launched attacks against New 
Britain, New Ireland, New Guinea, and the Solomons. The destruction or neutralization of Truk and other bases in the 
Japanese mandated islands was necessary before the Philippines and China could be aided. 
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the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 
of these territories are paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the ut- 
most, within the system of international peace and 
security established by the present Charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants.” 


The agreement stipulated that Articles 87 and 88 
of the Charter—relating to reports, petitions, visits, 
and questionnaires concerning non-strategic trustee- 
ship areas—should apply to the trust territory, “‘pro- 
vided that the administering authority may deter- 
mine the extent of their applicability to any areas 
which may from time to time be specified by it as 
closed for security reasons.” 


Articles 6 and 7 of the draft agreement contained 
provisions relating to the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants, 
and to guarantees of such basic human rights as 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly; freedom 
of conscience, worship, and religious teaching; and 
freedom of migration and movement. 


The United States Government, he said, gladly 
invited members of the Security Council to scruti- 
nize the provisions contained in these articles in 
relation both to the requirements of the Charter 
and to the comparable provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements approved by the General Assembly in 
December 1946. The United States believed that 
these articles, taken together with other provisions 
of the draft agreement, provided a maximum 
degree of protection for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of these islands. 


Not Dependent Upon Peace Settlement 


The United States representative maintained 
that by her use of the islands for aggressive warfare, 
in utter disregard of the mandate, Japan had for- 
feited the right and capacity to be mandatory of 
the islands. Furthermore, the termination of Japan’s 
status as mandatory had been frequently affirmed, 
as in the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations, and in 
the instrument of surrender accepted for Japan’s 
defeat. 


The United States, as the responsible administer- 
ing authority in these former Japanese mandated 
islands, had sent copies of the draft agreement to 
all Members who might have special interests in 
the islands, and had now submitted the draft agree- 
ment to the Security Council. 


“It is the profound belief of the Government of 
the United States and of the American people,” 
concluded Mr. Austin, “that the administration of 
these islands by the United States in accordance 
with the terms of this draft agreement would con- 
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tribute both to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the well-being and ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the islands.” 

Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko agreed that the question 
of the former Japanese mandated islands was within 
the competence of the Security Council, and that 
the Council was empowered to take a decision upon 
it without any delay. 

It was also the opinion of the Soviet delegation 
that it would be right and proper to place this area 
of the former Japanese mandated islands under the 
trusteeship of the United States. The U.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment considered that the United States forces 
played a decisive role in the victory over Japan, and 
that the United States made a greater sacrifice in 
this cause than any other of the Allied Powers. 


U.S.S.R. Submits Three Amendments 


Mr. Gromyko then put forward three amend- 
ments to the draft agreement. In Article 3, which 
provides “The administering authority shall have 
full powers of administration, legislation, and juris- 
diction over the territory subject to the provisions 
of this agreement as an integral part of the United 
States, and may apply to the trust territory . . . such 
of the laws of the United States as it may deem 
appropriate to local conditions and requirements,” 
the U.S.S.R. representative called for the deletion 
of the words “as an integral part of the United 
States.” 

The second amendment related to Article 6, 
which provides that the administering authority 
shall “foster the development of such political insti- 
tutions as are suited to the trust territory and shall 
promote the development of the inhabitants of the 
trust territory toward self-government, and to this 
end shall give to the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tory a progressively increasing share in the adminis- 
trative services in the territory.” Mr. Gromyko 
asked for the insertion of the words “or indepen- 
dence” after the words “toward self-government.” 

Article 15 of the draft agreement reads: “The 
terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, 
amended or terminated without the consent of the 
administering authority.” Mr. Gromyko wished to 
redraft this article to read: “The terms of the pres- 
ent agreement may be altered and amended, or 
the term of its validity discontinued by the decision 
of the Security Council.’’ He believed that the new 
formulation defined more precisely the rights and 
powers of the Security Council in questions of 
strategic areas. 


An Australian proposal, to adjourn the opening 
of a full debate on the subject to permit further 
study and consultation, was accepted, and the 
Security Council agreed to discuss the subject again 
on March 7, 1947. 
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Balkan Commission’s Investigations 
Visit to Police Detention Center in Salonika 


A secoxp investigation team of the Security Coun- 
cil’s Balkan Commission visited a military police de- 
tention center in Salonika on March 3. There it held 
a preliminary inquiry into the relevance of informa- 
tion allegedly possessed by seven men who had been 
sentenced to death at Yannitsa and transferred to 
Salonika. Their execution had been suspended 
pending a decision by the Commission on whether 
it would hear them as witnesses in its fact-finding 
investigation of border incidents along the fron- 
tier between Greece and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. 

One of the witnesses was elderly. The others 
were between the ages of 18 and 23. All were from 
the village of Veria, 60: miles west of Salonika. 

The elderly witness said that he was sentenced 
to death because he had harbored a member of the 
Andartes (anti-Government guerrillas) who threat- 
ened to kill him if he refused. Three others stated 
that they had been accused of intending to take to 
the mountains to join the Andartes, which they 
denied. 

Another declared he was in the mountains for 
two months, while still another said he had been 
a liaison agent for the Andartes. Two stated that 
they had heard that the Andartes came from Yugo- 
slavia. 

The investigation team unanimously decided to 
recommend that the Commission should hear two 
of the seven men. 

Later the same day the investigation team heard 
labor leaders confined in a Salonika prison. 


Investigation at Prison 


A previous visit had been made by the team to 
the Pavlos Mellas prison outside Salonika at the 
request of the Bulgarian and Yugoslav liaison ofh- 
cers attached to the Commission. These officers 
contended that the prison was a concentration camp 
where the inmates were Greek democrats and 
Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav quislings. How- 
ever, the team learned that the camp had been 
abolished and that the “quislings” had been moved 
to another location in Salonika. 

The spokesman for the 460 inmates of the prison 
stated that 315 of them were democrats and leftists, 
of whom 165 were members of the wartime Greek 
resistance movement, and 150 Slav Macedonians 
whom the governor of the prison classified as col- 
laborators with the Germans, Bulgars and Italians. 
This the spokesman denied. 

Closely interrogated for five hours, he denied all 
foreign help to partisans in Greece. 

This investigation team is under the chairman- 
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ship of the representative of Belgium, and its other 
members are representatives of China, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. On 
its investigations it is accompanied by representa- 
tives of the liaison officers for Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

After completion of trips to several places in 
Greece, including the Sohos and Caterini regions 
and the Polighiros camp in Chalcidice, the team 
will visit the leader of the Andartes, General Mar- 
cos, and will endeavor to question a witness who 
was reported to be chief of the NOF, Macedonian 
Autonomist and Revolutionary Organization. 

General Marcos had requested a hearing on the 
grounds that he had information which would be 
useful to the Commission. When the Commission 
decided unanimously to hear him, it emphasized 
that its decision had no political implications. 

The Commission plans to send another investi- 
gation team to the regions of Florina and the Greek- 
Albanian frontier area. The first team established 
will probably make this trip after it has returned 
to Salonika and reported on its inquiry in the 
Peloponnesus and the islands of Syros and Ikaria. 


Commission Hears Witnesses 

Meanwhile, in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing in Salonika, the Commission itself was hearing 
witnesses called by the Greek Government in sup- 
port of its case before the Commission. 

One such witness, a former school teacher and 
sub-lieutenant in the Greek Army, had been in 
prison since October 11, 1946, and had made two 
depositions to Greek authorities last year. When 
the Commission arrived in Athens, he was sum- 
moned a third time to provide clarification in view 
of certain Yugoslav declarations. 

He stated that he was never tried by a Greek 
tribunal after his arrest and that his statements 
were not made under duress. No promises had been 
made to him by the Greeks. 

Josip Djerdja, liaison officer for Yugoslavia, 
pointed out that according to the Greek documents 
the witness had been positive about the date on 
which the alleged Yugoslav guerrilla school for 
Greeks at Bulkes began and the number of stu- 
dents, but now he did not know the exact date or 
figures. The witness explained that now he had 
no notes. 

He said that the training for guerrilla warfare 
at Bulkes comprised only theoretical lectures. 
When the Greek liaison officer showed him a book, 
he said he knew it as a military training manual com- 
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Opening Meeting of the Fourth Session of the Economic and Social Council. 


A Guide to the Economie and Social Couneil 


PURPOSE 


Since peaceful and friendly relations between na- 
tions require world stability and well-being, the 
Charter of the United Nations defines it as a duty 
of the organization to: 

(a) promote higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

(b) achieve co-operation in solving international 
economic, social, health, and related problems; 


(c) promote international cultural and educa- 
tional co-operation; and 

(d) encourage universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 

Under the authority of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council discharges these 
functions of the United Nations. 


COMPOSITION 


The Economic and Social Council is made up of 
eighteen Members of the United Nations, elected by 
the General Assembly. Six are elected each year, for 
three-year terms. (At the first General Assembly ses- 
sion, six Members were chosen for one-year, six for 
two-year, and six for three-year terms, to establish 
a rotating scheme.) Each Member nation names an 
individual as its representative to sit on the Council. 
Any of the Member nations may be re-elected for 
another term on the Council immediately upon 
expiration of a previous term. 


Officers 


Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), the Coun- 
cil’s first president, was re-elected for 1947 at the 
opening meeting of the fourth session. Other offi- 
cers: Dr. Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) , first vice- 
president; Dr. Alberto Arca Parré (Peru), second 
vice-president. 
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Note: Each Member nation’s official representa- 
tive is the chief of a delegation to the Council. 
According to a rule of the Council, in a represen- 
tative’s absence—or when, as in the present case of 
India, he is sitting as president—another member 
of the delegation may sit on the Council as repre- 
sentative. 


Council Members 


(and year at close of which their terms end) 


1947 1948 1949 

Canada Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Chile Lebanon (re-elected) 
China New Zealand 

France Turkey 

Netherlands United States (re-elected) 


Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
India 

Norway 
U.S.S.R. 


United Kingdom Peru Venezuela 
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Secretariat Delegates to the Fourth Session 


The portion of the Secretariat assigned to assist 
in the work of the Council and the Commissions is 
divided into two departments headed respectively 
by A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Economic Affairs, and Henri Laugier, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Social Affairs. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The Council arrives at its decisions by a simple 
majority. Each Member has one vote. The Council 
meets at least three times a year, according to its 
present rules. It elects a president and two vice-presi- 
dents, chosen as individuals, at each year’s first 
session, to serve throughout the year. 


PREVIOUS SESSIONS 


January 25 to February 25, at London. 

May 25 to June 21, at Hunter College, New 
York. 

September 11 to October 3, at Lake Success. 


WHAT IT DOES 


The Council: 

1. Makes or initiates studies and reports regard- 
ing international economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health, and similar matters. 

2. Makes recommendations regarding the fore- 
going matters, or to promote respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, to the General Assembly, Members of the 
United Nations, and the specialized agencies. 

3. Prepares draft conventions regarding such 
matters for submission to the General Assembly. 

For example, during the present session, the Council 
will consider recommendations of its Human Rights 
Commission on an International Bill of Human Rights. 
4. Calls international conferences on matters 

falling within its competence. 

For example, an International Conference on Trade 
and Employment will be convened during the follow- 
ing year, as one of the steps toward setting up the 
International Trade Organization. 

5. Enters into agreements with the specialized 
agencies bringing them into relationship with the 
United Nations, subject to General Assembly ap- 
proval. Co-ordinates their activities. Obtains reports 
from them. 


Specialized Agencies 


Agencies now related with the United Nations by 
agreements which were approved by the General 


From top to bottom: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), re-elected president of the Council for 1947, Dr. Jan Papanek (Czecho- 

slovakia), newly-elected first vice-president. Alberto Arca Parré (Peru) newly elected second vice-president, G. Boris 

(France), adviser to the French delegate, Mendes-France, Dr. George F. Davidson (Canada), Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), 

Dr. P. C. Chang (China), Enrique Perez Cisneros (Cuba), alternate to the Cuban delegate, Dr. Guillermo Belt, L. 
Kaminsky (Byelorussian S. S. R.), and Dr. Charles Malik ( Lebanon). 
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Assembly at its last session: 

ILO: International Labour Organisation 

FAO: Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations 

UNESCO: United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 

ICAO: International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; agreement with PICAO, its provi- 
sional predecessor, subject to the provision 
that the agency complies with the decision 
that Franco Spain be debarred from mem- 
bership 

Agencies not yet brought into formal relation- 
ship: 

“FUND”: International Monetary Fund 

“BANK”: International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 

ITU: International Telecommunications Union 

UPU: Universal Postal Union 

Agencies not yet fully organized: 
WHO: Worid Health Organization 


IRO: International Refugee Organization to 
provide a solution, by repatriation or re- 
settlement, of the problem of more than 
one million refugees still in occupied areas 
of Europe 

ITO: International Trade Organization (pro- 
jected) —To promote the expansion of the 
production, exchange and consumption of 


goods. 


6. Furnishes information to, and otherwise as- 
sists, the Security and Trusteeship Councils, upon 
their request. 

The Council will decide during its present session 
how such arrangements are to be carried out. 


7. Carries out recommendations of the General 
Assembly on matters within its competence and, 
with the Assembly’s approval, performs services for 
Member countries and for specialized agencies. 


For example, the Assembly recommended to the 
Council that it study the question of providing effective 
ways and means of furnishing expert economic, social, 
and cultural advice to Member countries—particularly 


Representatives at the Fourth Session, continuation (left to right): Dr. E. N. van Kleffens (Netherlands), Walter Nash 
(New Zealand), Finn Moe (Norway), Bulent Yazici (Turkey). 
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under-developed ones—which may desire it. This ques- 
tion will be discussed during the present session. 


8. Consults with non-governmental organiza- 
tions, in accordance with agreements granting cer- 
tain of them a consultative status. 

Those so far accorded such status under category 
“A,” which gives them the highest consultative privi- 
leges: 

World Federation of Trade Unions. 

American Federation of Labor. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

International Co-operative Alliance. 

Some forty more non-governmental organizations 
have been recommended to the fourth session of the 
Council for consultative status—three in category ‘‘A,” 
the rest in categories “B” and “C,” which carry more 
limited privileges. 

g. Sets up permanent or temporary commissions, 
sub-commissions, and committees in the economic 
and social fields and for the promotion of human 
rights. Also establishes other subsidiary organs as 
required. 


Standing Committees 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES. Eleven members: Canada, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Lebanon, Netherlands, 
Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States. 
Previously met in London in March, 1946; at Lake 
Success in September. To meet during the present 
session. 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONSULTA- 
TION WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Six 
members: President of the Council, and represen- 
tatives of China, France, the U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, and United States. Met three times last year, 
and on February 25 prior to the present session. 

In addition, ad hoc committees may be set up to 
deal with special matters. 


Commissions and Sub-Commisions 


(These are smaller expert bodies for advice and 
planning on particular problems of a social, eco- 
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Delegates to the Fourth Session, continuation (left to right): Alexander P. Morozov (U.S.S.R,), Hector McNiel (United 
Kingdom), Leroy S, Stinebower (U.S.A.), and Dr. Pedro Zuloaga (Venezuela), alternate to the Venezuelan delegate, Dr. 
Carlos Eduardo Stolk. 


nomic, or similar nature. Their members may be 
chosen from among all the United Nations Mem- 
bers, whether or not they are on the Council. The 
representative named to sit on the Commission or 
Sub-Commission is frequently an authority in the 
special field concerned.) 

1. ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 
Established at first session of Council. First ses- 
sion at Lake Success from January 20 to February 5. 
Fifteen Members: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelo- 
russian §.S.R., Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Norway, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States. 

Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability. 

Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment (both established at first session) . 

Temporary Sub-Commission on Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas (divided 
into working groups on Europe and on the 
Far East; reports directly to Council). It is 
proposed that the working groups be raised 
to full Economic Commissions for Europe and 
for Asia and the Far East, and the presesnt ses- 
sion considers terms of reference. 

2. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
Established at London. First session at Lake Success 
from February 5 to 14. Fifteen Members: Brazil, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Union of South Af- 
rica, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. 

3. STATISTICAL Commission. Established at Lon- 
don. First session at Lake Success from January 27 to 
February 7. Twelve Members: Canada, China, 
France, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Tur- 
key, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
and United States. 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling. 
Established at first Commission session. 

4. HuMAN RicHTs Commission. Established at 
London. First session at Lake Success from January 
27 to February 10. Eighteen Members: Australia, 
Belgium, Byelorussian $.S.R., Chile, China, Egypt, 
France, India, Iran, Lebanon, Panama, Philippine 
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Republic, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press. Established at first Commis- 
sion session. 

Sub-Commission on the Prevention of .Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities. Es- 
tablished at same time. Representatives on 
these two sub-commissions will be selected as 
individuals rather than by nations. 

5. SoctaL Commission. Established at London. 
First session at Lake Success from January 21 to 
February 4. Eighteen Members: Canada, China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Peru, Poland, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R.., 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 

6. COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. Cre- 
ated at London as a Sub-Commission, raised at 
second session of Council to a full Commission. 
First session at Lake Success from February 1 to 14. 
Fifteen Members: Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Guatemala, 
India, Mexico, Syria, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 

7. Fiscat. CoMMISssION. Established at third ses- 
sion of Council. First session to begin April 28. 
Fifteen Members: Belgium, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South 
Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States. 

8. POPULATION COMMISSION. Established at third 
session of Council. First session at Lake Success 
from February 6 to 19. I'welve Members: Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, Netherlands, Peru, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

g. COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drucs. Established 
at London. First session at Lake Success from No- 
vember 27 to December 13. Next session in August 
or November, 1947. Fifteen Members: Canada, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R., United States, Yugoslavia. 





(Continued from Page 227) 
piled by a group of Greek officers in an Albanian 
camp of Greek refugees. Later he admitted that he 
wrote one chapter, but he did not know how or when 
it was published and printed. 

Alexis Kyrou, Greek liaison officer, declared that 
the book was found on the corpse of a Greek guer- 
rilla in Greece. The witness had no clear idea about 
when the book was handed out to camp inmates. 

No Russians but one Yugoslav commander and 
one Bulgarian had visited the Rubig and Bulkes 


camps, he stated. The Secretary-General of the 
Greek Communist Party was also a visitor, he said. 

Mr. Djerdja pointed out that, according to the 
testimony, the witness’ training was completed in 
the summer of 1946, when there was already much 
guerrilla fighting in Greece. 

Later the Commission heard representatives of 
the United Greek Youth Movement, the Pan Hel- 
lenic Federation of Democratic Associations, the 
Union of Victims and Hostages of the Civil War, 
and Professor Spyridon Dontas, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Athens. 


Aid to Undernourished Children 


International Emergency Fund’s Program 


ie go million children in Europe alone, and 
an equal, if not greater, number in the Far East 
are today in urgent need of supplementary aid. 
At least 20 million of these children in countries 
eligible for assistance, it is computed, should re- 
ceive a supplementary mid-day meal of approxi- 
mately 700 calories, which, the Board estimates, 
would cost 6 cents a day. These telling facts are 
contained in a report to the Economic and Social 
Council of the Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Creation of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund was approved by the General Assembly 
in December. It is to be utilized and administered 
for the benefit of children and adolescents of coun- 
tries which were victims of aggression, including 
countries at present receiving assistance from 
UNRRA,; and for child health purposes generally 
with priority for child victims of aggression. The 
Fund’s initial task is to assist eligible coun- 
tries in providing a children’s supplementary meal 
which will include special and additional foods. 

Maurice Pate, executive director of the Fund, 
estimated at a meeting of the Board in New York 
on February 25 that the cost of a supplementary 
mid-day meal could be kept as low as 5 cents 
because only the very simplest food would be used, 
such as flour products and milk with very little 
meat. The cost of providing 20 million children 
with such a daily meal, he estimated, would there- 
fore be about $400,000,000 a year. 

It is estimated that eligible countries would 
themselves bear part of the total cost and expenses 
by furnishing part of the food required for the 
meal and of other necessary internal costs such as 
warehousing, transportation, costs of preparation, 
and administration. If 20 million children were to 
be fed, the Board believes that aid from outside 
the assisted countries would be required for ap- 
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proximately half the amount of the total cost, 
namely $200,000,000. 

At the time the Fund was established, it was 
expected that by the beginning of March several 
countries would have made formal application for 
assistance, and that, weighing these requests against 
its prospective resources, the Executive Board would 
be able to recommend precise allocations. At 
present, however, the Fund has practically no 
resources except the original contribution of 
$550,000 received through Mr. F. H. LaGuardia 
when he was Director-General of UNRRA from a 
special collection for food relief in Europe made 
in the United States in 1946. Initial approaches 
have already been made to the United States Gov- 
ernment and to the governments of other potential 
donor countries for assistance. 

The Board points out that there is not yet any 
firm indication of the extent of the help which 
may be expected from these countries. Problems 
involved in the liquidation of UNRRA make it 
impossible to determine for some time what resi- 
dual assets there may eventually be available for 
transfer to the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

The Executive Board has decided that it would, 
not be proper to begin the Fund’s operations until 
assurances are obtained of sufficient financial sup- 
port. When it receives these assurances, it intends 
to begin operating gradually by meeting the most 
urgent priorities and by concentrating its resources 
on key projects presented for consideration. 


The Executive Board proposes to employ a small 
and compact staff assigned to its headquarters in 
the United States, a small liaison and administra- 
tive branch office in Europe, and sufficient per- 
sonnel in Europe and the Far East to ensure that 
relief is properly distributed. 
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At least 60 million children in Europe and the Far East are in urgent need of additional food to supplement their present 
meagre diet. 


The Executive Board has made an estimate 
showing what on the average could be done with 
each million dollars received as a contribution to 
the Fund and how many children could be helped 


on this basis. It points out that there will be con- 
siderable variations between the receiving countries 
in terms of food stocks, indigenous production, 
import programs, national food habits and tastes, 
and types of schemes in existence, and the extent 
of war damage. 

A tentative analysis of estimated expenditure by 
ICEF for each $1,000,000 contributed to its funds 
is as follows: 

Milk and supplementary fats 

High protein foods 

Cocoa eetceinrenter ae 

Cod-liver oil or substitutes 

Clothing, medical supplies and 

other equipment . 169,000 
Total Yr $1,000,000 

At its meeting in New York, the Executive 
Board heard Dr. M. Ezekiel, representative of the 
FAO, on the possibilities of his Agency’s co-opera- 
tion in the Fund’s working program. Dr. Ezekiel 
stated that FAO would in the first place co-operate 
in the setting up of an international advisory group 
composed of nutrition experts to advise on the 
composition of school meals in the various areas 
in which the Fund will operate. 

The problem of improving milk supplies in 
war-torn countries was also considered by the 


$678,000 
115,000 
22,000 
16,000 
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Executive Board. In this connection Dr. Ezekiel 
explained that to build up the live-stock figures 
to even the pre-war level would, in devastated 
countries, require five to ten years. This, he said, 
was due to the destruction of dairy herds during 
the war, to the acute shortage of grain foodstuffs, 
to transportation difficulties and to prevalent infla- 
tionary disturbances. 

The New Zealand delegate, Mr. David Wilson, 
suggested that a world-wide appeal for funds for 
the ICEF should be launched under the auspices 
of the United Nations. “What we need,” he said, 
“is the assistance of publicity experts, newspaper- 
men and radio commentators who can launch this 
campaign in a manner which will awaken the pity 
and loosen the purse strings of Governments and 
individuals alike.” ‘Tens of thousands of people, 
Mr. Wilson said, were anxious to save these chil- 
dren if only the Fund would tell how great the 
need was and how little from each individual could 
do the job. The cost of these “Save the Children” 
drives should be guaranteed by the Government 
of each country. These costs would be small com- 
pared to the donations received. 

The Fund is composed of representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 
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Tae First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the Security Council was given further 
consideration by the Council on Febr uary 25, when 
Warren R. Austin of the United States presented a 
draft resolution to refer the report back to the 
Commission. 

His resolution urged the Commission to continue 
its inquiry into all phases of international control 
of atomic energy, to develop as promptly as pos- 
sible the specific proposals called for in its terms 
of reference, and in due course to prepare and 
submit to the Council a draft treaty or convention 
incorporating its ultimate proposals. (For text of 
the draft resolution, see opposite page) . 

The Council had considered the Commission’s 
report on ns 13, 14 and 18 (see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, Nos. 7 and 8). On February 25 
further ena was scheduled for February 28, 
but this meeting was later postponed until March 5. 


Agreement on Three Principles 

At the meeting on February 25, Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia was the first speaker. He 
said that it seemed clear that all delegations were 
agreed on three essential principles: 

1. In order to prohibit and prevent the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes, it was nec- 
essary to eliminate atomic weapons entirely from 
national armaments; it was also necessary to pro- 
mote the use of such energy for exclusively peaceful 
purposes by means of an exchange of fundamental 
scientific information and adequate co-ordination 
of investigations. 

2. In order to attain these two aims, there should 
be established, by means of a binding multilateral 
convention, a complete operative and truly effec- 
tive international system of control and inspection 
of all activities relating to atomic energy whereby 
the use of such energy for destructive purposes 
might be effectively prevented. 

3. This international system of control would 
not be effective or operative unless it ensured, by 
adequate, rapid and safe means and processes, the 
effective punishment of violations of the conven- 
tion on the basis that such violations would be 
condemned and classed as international crimes. 

Dr. Angel then asked if the natural conclusion 
was not that it would be impossible for application 
of the punishment to depend on the mere unilateral 
will of any one of the permanent members of the 
Council. 

How, he asked, could the international] system of 
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control, inspection and sanctions be effective and 
operative if measures of safeguard and punishment 
could be evaded, paralyzed or nullified by the mere 
will of the same country which had violated the 
treaty or which was interested in protecting an- 
other country that had so violated it? 

In order to give adequate contractual form to 
the conclusion which inevitably arose from the 
three principles, would a formal amendment of 
the Charter of the United Nations be required? Or 
would an express renunciation by the five perma- 
nent members of the Council of their right of 
“veto” in connection with specific decisions relating 
to atomic energy be required? 

Or could the objectives be attained by means of 
a treaty or convention within the limits of the 
Charter, which would set up an authority endowed 
with sufficient powers to ensure the effective opera- 
tion of the agreement? Or would this treaty have 
the character of a supplement to the Charter, be- 
cause it would refer to new facts not known or 
contemplated when the Charter was drawn up? 


Dr. Angel thought that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission itself should carefully study these legal 
aspects of the problem after it had been assigned 
the task of preparing one or more draft treaties or 
conventions. He did not see how the United States 
Government could be expected to destroy its atomic 
weapons or to reveal its atomic secrets before a 
truly efficient and effective international system 
had been established for the control and inspection 
of atomic energy and for genuine penalties against 
those designing to employ such energy for destruc- 
tive purposes. 


In Support of Recommendation 


aul Hasluck of Australia, noting that there was 
a wide area ol agreement as well as certain areas 
of difference on matters contained in the Commis- 
sion’s report, stated that the Australian delegation 
supported the Commission’s recommendations. 


While he thought some of the proposals pre- 
sented by the representative of the U.S.S.R. on 
February 18 might be acceptable, they required 
closer study, and he suggested that the Council 
could not profitably discuss them in detail. It was 
sufficient, he said, to give to the Commission what- 
ever guidance was necessary and for the Council 
to do what it could to facilitate the work of the 
Commission. 

Unless any valuable purpose were to be served 
by formally adopting the whole of the report, it 
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Draft Resolution Proposed 
By United States 


The Security Council, having received and con- 
sidered the First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission dated 31 December 1946, together with its 
letter of transmittal of the same date, 

Notes with satisfaction the wide areas already ex- 

plored by the Commission, the progress made by 

it, and the far-reaching extent of agreement on 
its interim Report; 

Notes that many important questions have been 

considered only in broad outline and remain to 

be dealt with in more detail by the Commission; 


Notes that the Security Council’s consideration of 
this Report has broadened and more clearly de- 
fined the areas of unanimous agreement among 
the members of the Council on the fundamental 
principles and basic organizational mechanisms 
which are indicated as being necessary to attain 
a strong and comprehensive system of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy; 

Recocnizes that any agreement expressed by the 
members of the Council to the separate portions 
of the Report is preliminary since final acceptance 
of any part by any nation is conditioned upon its 
acceptance of all parts of the control plan in its 
final form; 

TRANsMiITs the record of its consideration of the 
First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Commission for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing it as to the portions of the Report on which 
the members of the Security Council are in agree- 
ment and those on which the members of the 
Securitv Council are not yet in agreement; 


Urces the Atomic Energy Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly resolutions 
of 24 January and 14 December 1946, to con- 
tinue its inquiry into all phases of the problem 
of the international control of atomic energy and 
to develop as promptly as possible the specific 
proposals called for by Section 5 of the General 
Assembly resolution of 24 January 1946, and in 
due course to prepare and submit to the Security 
Council a draft treaty or convention incorporat- 
ing its ultimate proposals. 


Addition Proposed by France 


The Atomic Energy Commission shall submit a 
Second Report to the Security Council before the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


seemed that the prime consideration should be to 
note all points of agreement and the areas where 
there was no agreement yet, and then, instead of 
holding up the work in any way, to give the Com- 
mission an early opportunity to tackle the details, 
to get down to concrete cases, and to examine with 
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the greatest possible thoroughness the various 
amendments which had been presented. 

Mr. Hasluck declared that the Commission was 
acting in complete conformity with the December 
14, 1946, resolution of the General Assembly when 
the majority of its members decided in favor of 
a single convention covering the whole field of 
atomic energy control, including both the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and an international system 
of inspection. , 

The only way in which the majority appeared to 
differ from the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
(Andrei A. Gromyko) was that Mr. Gromyko de- 
manded that there should be a convention for the 
prohibition of weapons first and that other meas- 
ures could follow, whereas the majority believed 
that the control system could be comprehensive and 
that there should be no necessity for having one 
convention first and another later. 

“That is simply a difference of opinion and not 
a violation of the Assembly resolution,” Mr. Has- 
luck stated. 


Fundamental Principles 


Pointing out that the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions did not go into any detail regarding the 
organization of the proposed International Atomic 
Energy Authority, but simply attempted to state 
fundamental principles, Mr. Hasluck said that two 
of these principles were: 

1, That once the violations constituting inter- 
national crimes had been defined and the measures 
of enforcement and punishment agreed to in the 
treaty or convention, there should be no legal right 
of “veto” whereby a wilful violator of the terms 
of the treaty or convention would be protected 
from the consequences of violation of its terms. 

2. That no government should possess any right 
of ‘‘veto” over fulfilment by the International Con- 
trol Agency of the obligation imposed on it by the 
treaty, nor should any government have the power, 
through the exercise of any right of “veto,” to 
obstruct the course of control or inspection. 

No one, he declared, could contest the validity 
of these principles, although he admitted that the 
way in which those principles should be applied 
still had to be worked out in detail. The purpose 
of drawing up the recommendations was to obtain 
assent on the principles in order that the Com- 
mission might then proceed to the next stage, that 
of working out safeguards and the various measures 
which would be needed to give effect to those prin- 
ciples. 

Many of the points envisaged by the amend- 
ments proposed by the U.S.S.R. could be brought 
out effectively when the practical details were being 
worked out and the powers and functions of the 
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proposed international authority were being drawn 


up. 

Before presenting his draft resolution to refer 
the report back to the Commission, Mr. Austin of 
the United States pointed out that many of the 
findings and recommendations of the Commission 
had not been objected to by anyone. If the lack 
of objection indicated assent, then great progress 
had been made, he said, for certain general prin- 
ciples and basic organizational mechanisms had 
been agreed on. 


Might Formulate Plans 


The Commission thus would be in a position to 
formulate plans for a treaty or treaties, based on 
what agreement had been attained, and to try to 
reconcile differences so that a complete and entire 
international organization, an international system 
for control, inspection and enforcement, might be 
constructed. 

Referring briefly to the points of difference, Mr. 
Austin said these were obviously matters for dis- 
cussion and clarification in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Where questions of policy were con- 
cerned, further negotiatons would be needed. 

Admitting that there would be difficulties, he 
added: “We are engaged upon the greatest enter- 
prise that intelligent men have ever started. We 
are aiming to outlaw war. It is that grand purpose 
that always must hold our fixed attention and our 
most earnest service, and I feel confident that we 
are not going to be defeated. 

“We are not going to allow a breakdown in our 
negotiations. We are not going to force each other 
to a point where a veto must be used. We are 
going faithfully to try to solve that problem. Of 
course, for the purpose of doing that, we must 
commit this report to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for further study and discussion.” 


After Mr. Austin had moved the adoption of his 
resolution, George Ignatieff, who was present to 
represent Canada during the discussion of the 
Commission’s report, spoke briefly. He said that 
as a result of the discussion there was not only a 
clear picture of the attitude of individual govern- 
ments, but it also appeared that a large area of 
unanimous agreement on the problems before the 
Commission’s report, spoke briefly. He said that 
the Canadian delegation would be happy to accept 
the resolution offered by the United States. 


Three Questions by U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Gromyko then asked three questions: 

1. Why the United States draft resolution made 
no mention of the necessity for the Commission to 
make new recommendations to the Council after 
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the Commission had considered the various pro- 
posals examined by the Council. 

2. Why the United States delegation considered 
it desirable for the Commission to formulate and 
submit to the Council a draft convention rather 
than recommendations on the basis of which the 
Council might elaborate a convention. 


3. Why the draft resolution contained nothing 
in regard to the very important points on which 
agreement had not been reached either in the 
Commission or in the Council, and why the reso- 
lution did not call on the Commission to make 
another effort to reach agreement on those im- 
portant points. 

Mr. Austin replied that the first question related 
to a function which was covered by nearly every 
basic paper that had been agreed to up to date, 
including the resolutions of the General Assembly 
of January 24 and December 14, 1946. It would do 
no harm if Mr. Gromyko desired to have an interim 
report containing recommendations in advance of 
a report with a draft resolution. The United States 
delegation would not object to such a provision, 
but it did not regard it as necessary. It hoped that 
a proposal of a treaty could be expedited by not 
requiring that intermediate report and recom- 
mendation. 

In answer to the second question, Mr. Austin 
stated that it was the function of the Commission 
to formulate a draft convention. He supposed that 
the draft would be accompanied by a recommenda- 
tion from the Commission in support of the draft 
and that the ultimate acceptance of the draft would 
be the special province of the Council. 

As for the third question, he quoted from his draft 
resolution and stated that, if adopted, it would trans- 
mit the information referred to in the question. 


French Amendment 


The next speaker, Guy de la Tournelle of 
France, stated that the draft resolution might re- 
ceive the support of the French delegation, but he 
considered it necessary to fix a date by which the 
work of the Commission must be terminated. He 
thercfore proposed an amendment to provide that 
the Commission should submit a second report 
before the next session of the General Assembly. 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil said his delega- 
tion favored the United States resolution which he 
considered would be improved by incorporating 
the answers to the three questions asked by Mr. 
Gromyko. 

Mr. Gromyko then expressed the view that the 
Council should devote at least another meeting to 
the question before taking a decision. If the ma- 
jority of the Council members considered that the 
possibilities of agreement on important questions 
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had not been exhausted—and by important ques- 
tions he meant the control of atomic energy—then 
the Soviet delegation would not oppose a procedure 
by which the report and the new proposals would 
be referred back to the Commission. 


He drew the attention of the Council to the 
{act that hitherto the Commission had worked in 
such a way that when it came to the important 
questions, it did not attempt to reach agreement 
on them. It had concentrated its attention on svc- 
ondary matters, on details of little or no signifi- 
cance, he said. It had dealt with questions which 
did not determine the character of the system of 


control which, according to the General Assembly’s 
resolution, had to be established for atomic energy. 
It had dealt with details which had some interest, 
but which had not led and could not lead to agree- 
ment on the most important questions. 


His delegation considered that this was an ap- 
propriate time to draw attention to this fact in the 
hope that the Commission would occupy itself 
with those questions which were really of impor- 
tauce. After agreement had been reached on the 
important questions, agreement on details would 
be easy to attain. 


The discussion was then adjourned. 








United Nations World Broadcasts 


Tue United Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays to Saturdays, the following programs 
of news, interviews and background talks on the work of the organization and the 


specialized agencies: 


Wave- 

EST GMT Language Beamed to Call Sign length Frequency 
1000-1030 1500-1530 Russian Northern and Central CKNC 16.84m 17820 kes. 
Europe and U.S.S.R. CKCX 19.75m 15190 kes. 

1430-1445 1930-1945 English Europe WOOC 19.74m 15200 kes. 
1445-1500 1945-2000 French Europe WNRI 22.99 m 13050 kes. 
WNRX 13.88 m 9750 kes. 

WCBX 19.65m 15270 kes 

2115-2215 0215-0315 Spanish: Latin America WLWO 25.45m 11790 kes. 
WLWLNo.131.5lm 9530 kes. 

WRCA 31.02m 9670 kes. 

6245-0300 0745-0800 English Far East and Pacific 

0300-0315 0800-0815 French Far East and Pacific KRHO 31.09m 9650 kes. 
0315-0330 0815-0830 Chinese Far East and Pacific KNBA 31.6l1m 9490 kes. 
0330-0345 0830-0845 Spanish Far East and Pacific KNBI 31.61m 9490 kes. 


Shortwave broadcasts are often picked up in parts of the world to which they 
have not been primarily directed. The transmission to the U.S.S.R., for example, can 


be heard quite well in the New York area. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting on the quality 
of the reception, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly acknowledged 
by the Director, Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., U.S. A. 

All these broadcasts have been made possible thanks to the co-operation of the 
State Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Links With Economic and Social Council 






Non-Governmental Organizations’ Consultative Status 


Tue Economic and Social Council’s Committee on 
Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (“Council NGO Commit- 
tee’) recommended on February 27 that 41 of the 
128 organizations which had applied be granted 
consultative status with the Council. The Commit- 
tee’s report will be considered by the Council at 
the present session. 

Four organizations already hold consultative sta- 
tus in category “A”: The World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alli- 
ance, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

The Council NGO Committee recommended that 
organizations be excluded from consultative status 
if they have legally constituted branches in Spain 
whose policies are determined and controlled by 
the Franco Government. On the other hand, organi- 
zations should be eligible if they have only indi- 
vidual, unorganized members in Spain, or if the 
Spanish branches are now inactive, or serve the 
interests of the people rather than of the govern- 
ment. 

It was recommended that status should not be 
granted to organizations whose work falls within 
the field of one of the specialized agencies, and that 
organizations with similar objectives should be 
represented jointly or by liaison committees. The 
Committee was guided by the opinion that deci- 
sions should first be made on international organi- 
zations and that, at the present time, consultative 
status should not be granted to national groups. 

The following organizations have been recom- 
mended for consultative status in the three cate- 
gories: 

Catrrecory “A’’—organizations “which have a_ basic 
interest in most activities of the Council, and are 
closely linked with the economic and social life of 
areas which they represent.” Organizations admitted 
to this category may circulate statements to Council 
members, and may consult on a basis of full participa- 
tion with standing committees of the Council and with 
Commissions, and Sub-Commissions. (A_ resolution 
passed by the General Assembly in December and on 
the Council’s present agenda rcommends that “A” or- 
ganizations be granted the right to submit items for the 
Council’s provisional agenda.) 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

CaTEcory “B’—organizations with “a special com- 
petence but concerned specifically with only a few of 

the fields of activity of the Council.” Organizations ad- 
mitted to this category may submit statements, a list 
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of which shall be circulated to Council members, and 
any one of which may then be circulated in full at the 
request of any Council member; arrangements may 
be made for consultation with Commissions, etc., which 
are linked with an organization’s field of interest. 
Associated Country Women of the World 
Catholic International Union for Social Service 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 
Econometric Society 
Inter-American Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion 
* International Abolitionist Federation 
International African Institute 
International Alliance of Women for Equal Rights 
and Equal Responsibilities 
* International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Women and Children 
International Committee of the Red Cross. 
International Committee of Schools tor Social Work 
International Council of Women 
International Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women 
International Federation of Friends of Young 
Women 
International Federation of University Women 
International Law Association 
International League for the Rights of Man 
International Missionary Council 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 
International Organization of Journalists 
International Social Service 
International Student Service 
International Transport Workers Federation 
International Union for Child Welfare 
International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
Jewish Agency for Palestine 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organ- 
izations 
Salvation Army 
Women’s International Democratic Federation 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 
World Jewish Congress 
World Power Conference 
World Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
World Young Women’s Christian Association 
CaTecory “C”—organizations primarily concerned 
with the development of public opinion and the dis- 
semination of information. Organizations admitted to 
this category have the same privileges as those in 
Category “B.” 
International Association of Lions Clubs 
Rotary International 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. <i 
* Represented jointly 
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International Trade Organization 
Drafting Committee Edits, Clarifies, Draft Charter 


A prAFT Charter for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Trade Organization which was pre- 
pared in London last year by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the International Conference of Trade 
and Employment has been revised, edited and 
clarified by a Drafting Committee which concluded 
a five-weeks’ session at Lake Success, N. Y. on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1947. 

The report of the Drafting Committee, which 
includes the draft Charter of the proposed Organi- 
zation, will be forwarded to Governments and to 
the Second Session of the Preparatory Committee, 
which will meet in Geneya on April 10 next, for 
approval and further consideration. 

After the Preparatory Committee has made its 
report to the Economic and Social Council, an In- 
ternational Conference on Trade and Employment 
will be held under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions toward the end of the year at a place not yet 
decided upon. 

These preliminary meetings have been held in 
consequence of a decision of the Economic and 
Social Council in London in February 1946, when 
it called an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment for the purpose of promoting the ex- 
pansion and production, exchange and consump- 
tion of goods. To a Preparatory Committee was 
entrusted the task of preparing a draft Charter for 
the proposed International ‘Trade Organization. 

The Committee held its first session in London 
from October 15 to November 26, 1946, and was 
attended by representatives of the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway. Union of South Africa, United Kingdom 
and the United States. The U.S.S.R. did not parti- 
cipate in the work of the Committee’s first session 
as it had not at the time found it possible to devote 
suficient preliminary study to the serious and far 
reaching questions which were the subject of the 
Committee’s discussions. (See Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. I, Nos. 11 and 19). 

The work of the London meeting was based on a 
draft Charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation submitted by the United States delegation, 
together with documents submitted by other dele- 
gations, namely, a draft Charter submitted by the 
Brazilian delegation, a detailed commentary on the 
United States proposals submitted by the Indian 
delegation, a memorandum on employment-policy 
submitted by the United Kingdom, and other docu- 
ments. 
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Several Committees were set up in London to 
discuss various sections of a draft Charter on which 
there ensued extensive discussions of the viewpoints 
of different delegations. An attempt was made to 
arrive at a statement of the points on which a gen- 
eral identity of view could be reached. It was finally 
considered that further drafting should be done on 
the basis of the work carried out in London and 
the Preparatory Committee appointed a Drafting 
Committee, consisting of members of the Prepara- 
tory Committee itself, to meet in New York in 
January. 

In its revised form, the draft Charter, it is pro- 
posed, will have eight chapters: 1. Purpose; 2. Mem- 
bership; 3. Employment, Effective Demand and 
Economic Activity; 4. Economic Development; 5. 
General Commercial Policy; 6. Restrictive Business 
Practices; 7. Inter-Government Commodity Ar- 
rangements; and 8. Organization. 


Chapters of Charter Summarized 

Significant aspects of the various chapters as 
agreed by the First Session are summarized as under: 

Purposes—The objectives of the International 
Trade Organization are designed to promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment. The Organization will seek to promote the 
expansion of the production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods, to achieve and maintain in all 
countries high and steadily rising levels of effective 
demand and real income, to develop economic re- 
sources of the world, to reduce tariffs and other 
trade barriers, and to eliminate all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce. 
Finally, it will seek to avoid excessive fluctuations 
in world trade and contribute to a balanced and 
expanding world economy. 

Membership—The original Members of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization shall be those coun- 
tries represented at the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment whose Governments 
accept the Charter. Subject to the approval of the 
Conference, membership shall be open to other 
countries whose governments accept the Charter. 

Employment, Effective Demand, and Economic 
Activity—The Members recognize that the avoid- 
ance of unemployment or under-employment 
through the achievement and maintenance in each 
country of useful employment opportunities for 
those able and willing to work, and of a high and 
steadily rising effective demand for goods and serv- 
ices, is not of domestic concern alone, but is a 
necessary condition for the expansion of interna- 
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tional trade, for the well-being of other countries, 
and in general for the realization of the purposes 
of the Charter. 

Members agree that, while the achievement and 
maintenance of effective demand and employment 
must depend primarily on domestic measures, such 
measures should be assisted by the regular exchange 
of information and views among Members and, so 
far as possible, should be supplemented by inter- 
national action sponsored by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and carried 
out in collaboration with the appropriate inter- 
governmental organizations acting within their re- 
spective spheres and consistently with the terms 
and purposes of their basic instruments. 

Each Member, it is proposed, shall take action 
designed to achieve and maintain full and produc- 
tive employment and high and stable levels of ef- 
fective demand within its own jurisdiction through 
measures appropriate to its political, economic and 
social institutions. Measures to sustain employment 
and demand shall be consistent with the other pur- 
poses and provisions of the Charter and in the 
choice of such measures each Member should seek to 
avoid creating balance-of-payments difficulties for 
other Members. 


Each Member, recognizing that all countries have 
a common interest in the maintenance of fair 
labor standards, related to national productivity, 
shall take whatever action may be appropriate and 
feasible to eliminate sub-standard conditions of 
labor in production for export and_ generally 
throughout its jurisdiction. 


Members agree that, in case of a fundamental 
disequilibrium in their balance of payments in- 
volving other countries in persistent balance-of- 
payments difficulties, which handicap them in main- 
taining employment, they will make their full con- 
tribution to action designed to correct the malad- 
justment. 


Economic Development—Progressive economic 
development is dependent upon adequate supplies 
of capital funds, materials, equipment, advanced 
technology, trained workers and managerial skill. 
Accordingly, Members shall impose no unreason- 
able impediments that would prevent other Mem- 
bers from obtaining any such facilities for their 
economic development and shall co-operate in pro- 
viding or arranging for such facilities. 


Any Member may submit to the Organization a 
complaint that action by another Member is in- 
consistent with its obligations in this regard. The 
Organization may request the Members concerned 
to enter into consultation with a view to reaching a 
mutually satisfactory settlement and may lend its 
good offices to this end. 
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The Members recognize that special govern- 
mental assistance may be required to promote the 
establishment or reconstruction of particular in- 
dustries, and that such assistance may take the 
form of protective measures. At the same time they 
recognize that an unwise use of such measures 
would impose undue burdens on their own econo- 


mies, unwarranted restrictions on international 


trade, and might increase unnecessarily the difficul- 
ties of adjustment for the economies of other 


countries. 


Procedure for Special Cases 

It is proposed, therefore, that if a Member, in 
the interest of its program of economic develop- 
ment, considers it desirable to adopt any protective 
measure which would conflict with any other pro- 
vision of the Charter, it should give the Organiza- 
tion a written statement of its reasons in support 
of the proposed measure. The Organization shall 
promptly inform those Members whose trade 
would be substantially affected by the proposed 
measure, and afford them an opportunity of pre- 
senting their views. 

If, as a result of its examination, the Organiza- 
tion concurs in any measure which would be in- 
consistent with any obligation that the applicant 
Member has assumed, the Organization shall spon- 
sor and assist in negotiations between the applicant 
Member and the other Member or Members which 
would be substantially affected, with a view to ob- 
taining substantial agreement. Upon agreement 
being reached, the Organization may release the 
applicant Member from the obligation in question 
or from any other relevant obligation under the 
Charter. 

General Commerical Policy—Suggesting most- 
favored-nation treatment between Members, the 
draft Charter proposes that any tariff favor, privi- 
lege, or immunity granted by any Member to any 
product originating in or destined for any other 
country, shall be accorded immediately and un- 
conditionally to the like product originating in 
or destined for all other Member countries respec- 
tively. 

Members shall, upon the request of any other 
Member or Members, enter into reciprocal and ° 
mutually advantageous negotiations directed to the 
substantial reduction of tariffs and other charges 
on imports and exports, and to the elimination 
of import tariff preferences. These negotiations 
shall proceed in accordance with the following 
rules: 

(a) Prior international commitments shall not 
be permitted to stand in the way of negotiations 
with respect to tariff preferences, it being under- 
stood that action resulting from such negotiations 
shall not require the modification or termination 
of existing international obligations, except by 
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agreement between the contracting parties, or fail- 
ing that, by termination of such obligations in 
accordance with their terms. 

(b) All negotiated reductions in most-favored- 
nation import tariffs shall operate automatically 
to reduce or eliminate margins of preference, and 
no margin of preference shall be increased. 

(c) The binding or consolidation of low tariffs 
or of tariff-free treatment shall in principle be 
recognized as a concession equivalent in value to 
the substantial reduction of high tariffs or the 
elimination of tariff preferences. 


Elimination of Quantitative Restrictions 


Supporting the general elimination of quanti- 
tative restrictions, the draft Charter states that no 
prohibitions or restrictions other than duties, taxes 
or other charges, whether made effective through 
quotas, import licenses or other measures, shall be 
instituted or maintained by any Member an the 
importation of any product of any other Member 
country, or on the exportation or sale for export 
of any product destined for any other Member 
country. 

These provisions shall not extend to prohibitions 
or restrictions on imports or exports instituted or 
maintained during the early post-war transitional 
period which are essential to: (i) the equitable 
distribution among the several consuming coun- 
tries of products in short supply, whether such 
products are owned by private interests or by the 
government of any member; (ii) the maintenance 
of war-time price control by a Member country 
undergoing shortages subsequent to the war; or 
to (iii) the orderly liquidation of temporary sur- 
pluses of stocks owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment of any Member. 

Import and export prohibitions and restrictions 
instituted or maintained under these. conditions 
shall be removed as soon as the conditions giving 
rise to them have ceased, and in any event not 
later than July 1, 1949, provided that this period 
may, with the concurrence of the Organization, 
be extended in respect of any product for further 
periods not to exceed six months each. 


Dealing with restrictions to safeguard the balance 
of payments, the draft Charter states that Mem- 
bers may need to use import restrictions as a means 
of safeguarding their external financial position 
and as a step toward the restoration of equilibrium 
in their balance of payments on a sound and last- 
ing basis, particularly in view of their increased 
demand for imports needed to carry out their 
domestic employment, reconstruction, development 
or social policies. Accordingly, any Member may 
restrict the quantity or value of merchandise per- 
mitted to be imported insofar as it is necessary 
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to safeguard its balance of payments and monetary 
reserves. 

It is suggested that no Member shall institute or 
maintain restrictions or intensify existing restric- 
tions except to the extent necessary to forestall the 
imminent threat of, or to stop, a serious decline 
in the level of its monetary reserves, or in the case 
of a member with very low monetary reserves, to 
achieve a reasonable rate of increase in its reserves. 
Due regard should be paid in each case to any 
special factors which may be affecting the level of 
the Member’s reserves, to any commitments or 
other circumstances which may be affecting its 
need for reserves, and to any special credits or 
other resources which may be available to protect 
its reserves. 

It is provided that no prohibition or restriction 
shall be applied by any Member on the importation 
of any product of any other Member country or 
on the exportation of any product destined for 
any other Member country, unless the importation 
of the like product of all third countries or the 
exportation of the like product of all third coun- 
tries is similarly prohibited or restricted. 


Cooperation with Monetary Fund 


The Organization shall seek co-operation with 
the International Monetary Fund to the end that 
the Organization and the Fund may pursue a 
co-ordinated policy with regard to exchange ques- 
tions within the competence of the Fund, and 
questions of quantitative restrictions or other trade 
measures within the competence of the Organi- 
zation. 

Members shall not seek by exchange action to 
frustrate the purposes of the Organization, and 
shall not seek by trade action to frustrate the pur- 
poses of the International Monetary Fund. 

To avoid the imposition of trade restrictions and 
discriminations through exchange techniques, and 
in order to avoid the danger of conflicting juris- 
diction between the Organization and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in exchange matters, 
Members of the Organization shall also undertake 
membership of the International Monetary Fund, 
provided that any country which is not a Member 
of the International Monetary Fund may become 
a Member of the Organization if upon accepting 
this Charter it undertakes to enter, within a time 
to be determined by the Organization after con- 
sultation with the International Monetary Fund, 
into a special exchange agreement with the Or- 
ganization, which would become part of its obliga- 
tions under the Charter. 

If any Member grants or maintains any subsidy, 
including any form of income or price support, 
which operates directly or indirectly to increase 
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exports of any product from, or to reduce imports 
of any product into, its territory, the Member shall 
notify the Organization as to the extent and nature 
of the subsidization, as to the estimated effect of 
the subsidization, and as to the conditions making 
the subsidization necessary. 

In any case in which it is determined that serious 
prejudice to the interest of any other Member is 
caused or threatened by any such subsidization, 
the Member granting the subsidization shall, upon 
request, discuss with the other member or members 
concerned, or with the Organization, the possi- 
bility of limiting the subsidization. 

It is suggested that no Member shall grant, 
directly or indirectly, any subsidy on the exporta- 
tion of any product, or establish or maintain any 
other system, which results in the sale of such 
product for export at a price lower than the com- 
parable price charged for the like product to 
buyers in the domestic market, due allowance 
being made for differences in the conditions and 
terms of sale, for differences in taxation, and for 
other differences affecting price comparability, pro- 
vided that this shall not prevent any member from 
exempting exported products from duties or taxes 
imposed in respect of like products when consumed 
domestically, from remitting such duties or taxes 
which have accrued, or from using the proceeds 
of such duties or taxes to make payments to do- 
mestic producers. 

Restrictive Business Practices — Members shall 
take appropriate measures to prevent business prac- 
tices affecting international trade which restrain 
competition, limit access to markets or foster 
monopolistic control whenever such practices have 
harmful effects on the expansion of production 
and trade and the maintenance in all countries of 
high levels of real income. 


Harmful practices are defined as: (a) fixing 


prices, terms or conditions to be observed in deal- 
ing with others in the purchase, sale or lease of 
any product; (b) excluding enterprises from any 
territorial market or field of business activity, allo- 
cating or dividing any territorial market or field 
of business activity, allocating customers, of fixing 





sales or purchase quotas; (c) discriminating against 
particular enterprises whether by boycott or other- 
wise; (d) limiting production or fixing produc- 
tion quotas; (e) suppressing the application or 
development of technology or invention, whether 
patented or unpatented; and (f) extending the 
use of rights under patents, trade marks or copy- 
rights to matters not properly within the scope of 
the authorized grant, or to products or conditions 
of production, use or sale which are not the imme- 
diate subjects of the authorized grant. 


Preventing Harmful Practices 


The Organization shall arrange, if it considers 
such action to be justified, for particular members 
to take part in a conference requested by any mem- 
ber which considers that any of these particular 
practices exist. If it finds that the practices have 
had a harmful effect on trade, it shall request each 
member concerned to take action to prevent a 
continuation or recurrence, and may recommend 
to the Members concerned that remedial measures 
be carried out. 

Inter-Governmental Commodity Arrangements— 
It is recommended that inter-governmental com- 
modity arrangements may be employed to enable 
countries to overcome special difficulties arising 
from the disequilibrium between production and 
consumption of some primary commodities, leading 
to accumulation of burdensome stocks and _ pro- 
nounced fluctuations in prices. It is emphasized 
that these may have serious effects on the interests 
of producers and consumers, as well as widespread 
repercussions jeopardizing general policies of eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Organization—In addition to its prime purpose 
set out at the head of the Charter, the Organization 
shall collect, analyze and publish information re- 
lating to international trade, facilitate consultation 
among Members, promote international trade 
agreements and co-operate with the United Nations 
and other inter-governmental organizations to 
further the attainment with an economy of effort 
of the economic and social objectives of the United 
Nations and the restoration and maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
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Trend of Earnings in Last Ten Years 


Money Wages Have Risen Faster Than Real Wages 


Many countries of the world registered sharp rises 
in money wages between 1937 and 1946 but real 
wages, that is, the actual purchasing power of the 
money, have not risen to the same extent. In some 
of the countries surveyed, real wages have fallen 
below the 1937 level, although the money wages 
have actually increased. 


Statistics prepared by the International Labour 
Office reveal that in the United States, Denmark, 
Australia, Canada, Chile, Bulgaria, Palestine, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland real wages have 
shown an increase although they have not increased 
as much as money wages. In France, Ireland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Japan real wages are less than they 
were in 1937. 


The figures show that hourly money earnings 
have increased by 80 per cent in the United States 
since 1937, while real wages have risen by only 27 
per cent over the same period. 


The figures for Denmark show a similar trend. 
A 75 per cent increase in hourly money wages took 
place from 1937 to March, 1946, but a simultaneous 
rise in the cost of living resulted in real wages in- 
creasing by only 11 per cent. 


Hourly earnings in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland increased by 77 per cent between October, 
1938, and January, 1946, whereas the actual pur- 
chasing power of wages increased 36 per cent during 
the same period. In France, male workers, mainly 
skilled, earned three and a half times more francs 
per hour in Paris in March, 1946, than they did in 
1937, but real wages, or actual purchasing power, 
decreased to 64 per cent of what they were in 1937. 
Weekly money wages in French industry for men 
and women in March, 1946, jumped to five and 
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a half times above the 1937 level while actual pur- 
chasing power of the weekly wage was 84 per cent 
of that of 1937. 


In Ireland, weekly wages in industry in March, 
1946, rose to 36 per cent over those of September, 
1939, figure while real earnings dropped to 80 per 
cent of the same base month. In Czechoslovakia, 
workers’ hourly money wages were in September, 
1946, three times higher than they were in 1937, 
while real wages dropped one per cent below the 
same base year. 


Australian workers’ hourly money wages in 
March, 1946, were 39 per cent over those of 1937, 
while a seven per cent increase was registered in 
real wages. Weekly money wages for Canadian men 
and women in eight leading industries in Septem- 
ber, 1946, were 27 per cent above those of 1941, 
with a ten per cent increase in real wages. 


Daily money wages for industrial workers in 
Chile in September, 1946, jumped five times over 
those of 1937, while a 62 per cent increase was 
registered in real wages over the corresponding 
period. 

Japan’s contrast is sharp, with daily money wages 
of men in industry in June, 1946, increasing nine 
times over those of 1937, and real wages decreasing 
to 24 per cent of the same base year. 


Daily money wages in Bulgarian industry soared 
in June, 1946 to ten times above the 1939 level, 
with real wages going up by 70 per cent. 


The statistics reveal that industrial workers in 


Palestine have had their daily earnings increased 


four times up to March, 1946, compared with 1938. 
Real wages rose by 61 per cent over the same 
period. 





PERSONALITIES 


Security Council—President 

Mr. Oswaldo Aranha, 
who replaced the late Pedro 
Leao Velloso as the perma- 
nent representative of Bra- 
zil on the Security Council, 
is the Council’s President 
for the month of March. 
He was born in Alegrete, 
State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, in 1894, and is a 
Bachelor of Juridical and 

Social Sciences. 

Mr. Aranha Mr. Aranha started his 
public career as Mayor of his native town in 1925, 
and later on was elected representative in his State 
legislature. He was also Federal representative for 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul (1928), Secretary 
of the Interior of the same state (1928) and Acting 


Population Commission—Rapporteur 

David Victor Glass, representative of the United 
Kingdom on the Population Commission, of which 
he was elected rapporteur, was born in London in 
1911. He studied at the University of London, spe- 
cializing in demography, and graduated B.Sc. 
(Econ.) in 1931. He received his Ph.D. in 1940. 

When the Population Investigation Committee 
was established in 1936 he was appointed its Re- 
search Secretary and has served in this position 
ever since except for the years of World War II. 
During this period he served first as chief statisti- 
cian of the British Petroleum Commission in 
Washington, D.C., and later as chief of overseas 
munitions statistics in the British Ministry of 
Supply. He is at present a member of the Medical 
and Biological Committee and of the Statistics 


Population Commission—Chairman 


Dr. Alberto Arca Parré 
of Peru, chairman of the 
first session of the Popula- 
tion Commission, has since 
1942 been chairman of the 
Inter-American Statistical 
Institute’s Committee on 
Demographic Statistics 
and, since 1946, honorary 
chairman of the Institute’s 
Committee on the 1950 
Census of the Americas. He 

Dr. Arca Parro was a delegate to the first 
Inter-American Demographic Congress held in 
Mexico in 1943 and was a member of the Peruvian 
delegation to the first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in London. 
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Governor (1930). One of the leaders of the liberal 
movement of 1930, Mr. Aranha was chosen Minis- ” 
ter of Justice and Interior that same year and | 
Minister of Finance in 1931. In 1934 he was major- 7 
ity leader of the Constituent Assembly and a mem. | 
ber of the Commission which prepared the draft | 
Constitution. Toward the end of 1934 he was ap- 
pointed Brazilian Ambassador to the United States 
where he served until 1937. From 1938 to 1944 he 

was Minister for External Relations. 

It was under Mr. Aranha’s guidance as Minister 
of External Relations that Brazil took part in the’ 
first three consultative meetings of the Ministers} 
of External Relations of the American Republics” 
which defined Pan-American policy during the- 
early stages of the war and worked out the recom- 
mendation for the collective severance of diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis powers. 


Committee of the Royal 
Commission on  Popula- 
tion. He is also director of 
the family census of the 
same commission. 
Mr. Glass has attended 
various international con- 
gresses of the International 
Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population Prob- 
lems. He has deputized for 
the U.K. representative on Mr. Glass 
the League of Nations Committee of Demographic 
Experts. He is the author of a number of books om 
demography. 


He is his country’s representative to the Economie! 
and Social Council. 7 

Born in Ayacucho, Peru, he studied at th 
Indiana State University and Universidad Mayor 
de San Marcos, Lima, and received degrees in eco 


. nomics and law. From 1925 to 1930 he was engaged 


in teaching. In 1930, he was appointed a membef) 
of the Drafting Committee of General Election 
Laws, and from 1931 to 1936 was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1933 he was appointed 
head of the Census Office, later incorporated int& 
the National Bureau of Statistics, of which he be 
came director in 1942. The same year he was ap 
pointed Peruvian representative to the Inte 
American Statistical Institute and also went on @ 
lecture tour which included several United States 
universities and the Bureau of the Census. 
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